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Boris of Bulgaria: ‘The Axis Spins His Way 












_ The St. Bernard comes to your rescue 


for Christmas giving 





11%" x 8 full color reproduction of this painting, without advertising, sent for 10e. Write Box EM, address below, 


oe a ‘ | : 
Q. Why is the St. Bernard so big and rugged? a ig ie ° only 


A. He’s been developed that way—for rescue work 


in Alpine snows. SICH Ady; | ; 
Coonan 


Q. How does Fleischmann’s Gin come to your res- 


| - 


cue—on holiday parties? 


A. By being such a smooth mixer. It’s been derel- ies D =, 
oped that way—since 1870. Every kernel of grain RY GIN : 
used in its distilling is selected for the purpose. ye Bee oon if 

Q. Is that why Fleischmann’s is called a pedi- gle tne Bota by 
greed gin? Fahad Ma Yok | 

A. Right! Select this first American gin yourself... y= ye — | il 
and serve drinks second to none! 2 ie Ps a 





Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. COPYRIGHT 1940, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 











The rubber roller coaster that 


takes mountains for a ride 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


_—— a look at plants that furnish 
stone for roads, dams, bridges. 
Whole mountains of gravel are carried 
by rubber-and-cotton conveyor belts to 
crushers and screens, where rocks are 
crushed and sorted according to size. 


Looks troubleproof, but big rocks 
would catch in pulleys, tear expensive 
belts to ribbons. 


Goodrich engineers weren’t going to 
let that go on... they developed an 
entirely new belt design. Instead of 
stiff woven fabric which cuts and tears 
like any cloth, this new Goodrich belt 


is made of individual cords like a tire, 
some lengthwise, some crosswise, each 
cord surrounded with rubber. Tearing 
action won’i pass along the belt—at 
worst an obstruction causes a small, 
easily-repaired hole instead of a long, 
ruinous tear. 


The new Goodrich belt was installed 
in the Wyoming plant in the picture. A 
test (not on the program) came the first 
day. A heavy crowbar caught in the belt, 
bent like a hairpin around the pulleys, 
and wedged against the framework 
where it would have ripped any other 
belt to useless shreds, But the Goodrich 


cords held until power could be shut 
off, and a $2000 belt was saved. 


Goodrich improvements in all rubber 
and synthetic goods are making savings 
just as spectacular, in plants in every in- 
dustry. Isn't it just good business to let 
your Goodrich Distributor tell you 
what those savings might be in your 
operation? The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Goods Division, Akron, Obio. 


Goodrich 
aa came eae IN RUBBER 

















LETTERS 


Election Broadcast, 1916 


In your Nov. 4 issue on page 52 you un- 
wittingly fall into a misstatement of fact, 
calling radio station KDKA “the pioneer 
station.” 

The real pioneer broadcast station, 
which has remained in operation from the 
time of its founding, is KQW, in San Jose, 
which has been in continuous broadcast 
operation since 1915. 

My first regular broadcast station was 
opened in 1915 at Highbridge but went off 
the air in 1917 on government order. 

The first election-result broadcast serv- 
ice was from Highbridge if November 1916 
(four years before KDKA’s “pioneer” per- 
formance) in which I personally, as the 
first “news-caster,” broadcast election re- 
turns of the Wilson-Hughes contest. 

On that occasion, when the station was 
shut down for the night at 11 o’clock, not 
having available the final California re- 
ports, I announced to my listeners “the 
good news that our next President would 
be Charles Evans Hughes”! This was 
the first of many subsequent famous 
boners perpetrated by radio broadcast an- 
nouncers. 





LEE DE FOREST 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


It is true that Dr. de Forest started 
broadcasting in 1915. Furthermore, at the 
time of the KDKA broadcast in 1920 there 
were at least twelve other pioneer United 
States stations besides KDKA on the air. 
But because of the national attention 
gained by the KDKA performance, the 
National Association of Broadcasters dates 
the birth of broadcasting as we know it 
today from November 1920. 





Origin of ‘Sabotage’ 


Interference with machinery in order to 
retard production and destruction of prop- 
erty to embarrass an enemy in war have 
been practiced for centuries. 

But why are such acts now called “sab- 
otage,” and how did the term originate? 
It appears that in 1912, during an indus- 
trial dispute in France, certain strikers dis- 
turbed the railway services by removing 
the metal plates (sabots) that held the 
rails in position. These men came to be 
called saboteurs, and out of that occur- 
rence seems to have come the term sabo- 
tage. I beg leave to inquire whether an 
earlier use is known. 

C. GORDON LAWRENCE 


St. John, N.B. 


The word sabotage is derived from the 
French sabot—the wooden shoe worn by 
peasants—and, according to the Encyclo- 
paedia of Social Sciences, the origin of the 
term “is commonly traced to the act of a 


French workman in throwing his wooden 
shoe into the machinery and stalling it in 
an effort to induce the employer to grant 
certain demands.” 

There are various other theories. Pouget, 
the leading authority on sabotage, says the 
word originally meant simply to work 
clumsily as if By sabot blows; it received 
its “syndical baptism” as the name of a 
recognized form of labor strategy at the 
1897 congress of the Confederation Géné- 
rale du Travail in Toulouse. 

According to the New English Diction- 
ary, the first time that sabotage was used 
in the English language was in 1910, when 
The Church Times wrote: “We have lately 
been busy in deploring the sabotage of 
the French railroad strikers.” And in the 
years before the World War, the Industrial 
Workers of the World published in Los 
Angeles a journal called The Wooden 
Shoe. The IWW’s were the principal ad- 
vocates of sabotage in this country during 
those years. 

In summary, the origin of the term is 
still disputed, although Mr. Lawrence is 
correct in assuming that the word came 
into general English usage in connection 
with the French railway strikes that oc- 
curred just before the World War. 





No Lost Vote 


I was 21 in 1940. On Nov. 5 I voted for 
Wendell Willkie. But the next man who 
says to me “so you lost your vote” is like- 
ly to find himself backed into the corner 
to hear this statement: 

No, I did not lose my vote. Sure, Willkie 
wasn’t elected, but does that mean that 
the nearly 22,000,000 Americans who vot- 
ed for him lost their vote—that they 
might just as well not have gone to the 
polls? 

Of course not. Our votes may not have 
elected the President, but they certainly 
stated our beliefs; they told the nation 
that 44 per cent of its voters favored a 
change. And that is a voice loud enough 
to be heard. 

No, sir, I didn’t lose my vote; not in a 
democracy. Win or lose, it takes every 
vote to make a people’s government. 

BOB A. HEDGES 


Wichita, Kan. 





Underwear Note 


It has happened, with documentary 
proof: a long-underwear musician with 
long underwear. 

I mean, of course, the photo of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff (Newsweek, Nov. 25, page 
56). M. Rachmaninoff, whom I revere, 
unquestionably was wearing long under- 
wear under the shirt he had on when Pat 
Terry photographed him lighting a ciga- 
rette. 

JOHN O’HARA 

New York City 





NEWSWEEK 
SIDESHOW 
Missing and Mad— a 


Trenton, N.J.: State Police head. 
quarters was notified by Portland, Maine, 
police last week that Benjamin Thomas, 
a Portland Negro, had lost his wife some. 
where in New Jersey. It seems that Thom- 
as was driving from Chester Ferry to New 
York City and in the vicinity of Trenton 
or Princeton stopped at a filling station, 
His wife, Edith, who had been asleep in 
the rear seat, got out unbeknownst to 
Thomas—in fact, he didn’t miss her until 
he was in Connecticut. Remembering , 
phone call from Hightstown by a con- 
siderably irritated Mrs. Thomas, New 
Jersey police investigated further and sent 
this message to Portland authorities: 
“State Police at Hightstown report Mrs. 
Thomas has boarded a bus en route to 
Portland. She is very mad.” 


Even Alice— 


Atlanta, Ga.: Last spring Matthew 
Ferguson bought an 18-year-old elephant 
named Alice from Clyde Beatty for farm 
work on his plantation near Camden, S. C. 
Last week, as Ferguson was about to 
set off for a year with the 179th Field 
Artillery, National Guard, he put his 
pachyderm in the Grant Park Zoo and 
said: “Take good care of her. She likes 
all the hay and vegetables you can 
provide. I sorta hate to go into the 
Army and leave her behind, but these are 
serious times and we all must sacrifice— 
even Alice.” 


Just a Sister— 


Chicago, Ill.: Irving Kiehn, a prize- 
fighter, lost a bout to his wife, Harriet. 
She objected to always being introduced 
as his sister, while Kiehn maintained it 
hurt his social standing to be known as a 
married man. The judge to whom they 
took their troubles agreed with Mrs. 
Kiehn, so hereafter the fighter must intro- 
duce her as his wife. 


Grateful— 


Fresno, Calif.: A turkey was stolen 
from Sam Florino recently. Four days 
later Florino found a small handful of 
picked turkey bones on his porch—to- 
gether with a note describing the fowl’s 
goodness. It was signed “Your Friend.” 


Drinkin’ Water— 


Roanoke, Va.: Scared when police 
stopped him and investigated his brand 
new 5-gallon can of liquor—which he had 
gotten at a bargain for $10—a Negro 
couldn’t believe it when the officers told 
him he could drive on. Hurriedly he 
sniffed, then tried the contents. It was 
full of water. 
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RC, LA JOE BRACKEN, traveling a new territory for Scott & 
Barnard, Inc., came in from a hard day... . The 


business was there, but tough to get. New prospects, 
unfamiliar faces, all along the line. ... Wearily, he 
began to unpack. ... On the front of his last clean shirt, 


he found a note. 
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WOBBLY PENCIL LETTERS! A little smudged where ACROSS THE MILES came his wife’s welcome voice... 

Marcia had struggled to pin it on. Four kisses too. Marcia’s happy squeals . . . the exciting news that 

. Precious kid! .. . Must be hard to love a Dad you __little Joe had climbed a couple of steps under his own 
seldom see... . Maybe he could keep closer to her— power. Joe was still grinning as he hung up.... A 
to all the family — by calling now and then....Joe family worth fighting for! A new day tOMOFTOW,. « « « 
grabbed the telephone. He whistled softly as he went on unpacking. 














“May ye ne’er 


want for a friend, 
nor a bottle to gie him.” 





There’s one decisive thing about 
a gift of Teacher’s Scotch: This 
famous old “hieland” whisky is 
always in good taste! 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow aS 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
iG OIG ss al) @ 4 
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(Vbe car that dared to be dfuent/ 


MERCURY 


Just two years ago, the big Mercury 8 appeared in a field crowded 
with well-established cars—and started its phenomenal climb 
to the greatest motor car success in years. Its challenge was a 
new idea: that a really big car, with all the luxuries of roomi- 
ness, power, deep comfort and easy handling, could also be 
an economical car to buy and run. The success of this idea is 
told by its record-breaking army of over 150,000 owner-friends! 


For 1941, a still bigger Mercury has started its 
triumphant march to new records. 

You may have seen it — turned to admire its 
sleek beauty. Everywhere, the new Mercury 
has commanded admiration. But this most 
modern of modern cars deserves your more 
careful. inspection. 

Ride in it and experience an ease of motion 
that you had never dreamed. Drive it and feel 
the swiftly smooth response of its great V-8 
cylinder engine. Note its greater width and 
all-round roominess, its luxury in every detail. 


Give the Mercury a chance to win your 
enthusiasm as it has earned the appreciation 
of other critical drivers. If it makes you an 
owner it will make you a friend. 





THE BIG CAR THAT STANDS 
ALONE IN ECONOMY 
po sr aie a — awa 
















Any Mercury, Lincoln or Ford dealer 
will be glad to arrange a drive in the 
new Mercury 8 for you. 





THINGS YOU'LL LIKE ABOUT IT 


NEW EXTERIOR BEAUTY. Long, low, 
superb streamlining. New colors. 


BIG POWERFUL ENGINE. Only V-8 in 
the lower medium price field. Bril- 
liant acceleration and high sustained 
performance. Amazing economy! 


LUXURIOUS INTERIORS. Harmonizing 
colors. Wide seats. Deep cushions 
padded with soft foam rubber. 


EASE OF CONTROL. Finger-Tip Gear- 
shift. Velvet-action clutch and hy- 
draulic brakes. Newly-designed, 
perfected ride-stabilizer. 


NEW RIDING COMFORT. Long, flex- 
ible easy-action springs. Improved 
shock absorbers. New longer wheel- 
base with center-poise ride. 











TRANSITION 


Birthday: 





Joun Nance Gar- 
NER, 72, Nov. 22. 
Now at his home in 
Uvalde, Texas, the 
Vice President—just 
returned from one of 
his frequent hunting 
trips—spent his birth- 
day quietly with his 
family. He and Mrs. 
Garner had as their 
guests their son, Tully Garner of Amarillo, 
and his wife and daughter. “I'll last at 
least until I’m 93,” the sprightly Texan 
remarked. “I’m feeling great.” 


Married: 


Ernest Hemineway, author, and Mar- 
THA GELLHORN, writer, in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Nov. 21. Hemingway—who has been mar- 
ried twice before—was divorced from his 
second wife, the former Pauline Pfeiffer, 
in Miami, Nov. 4. The novelist met Miss 
Gellhorn in Spain during the Spanish Civil 
War, and his latest book, “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls,” is dedicated to her. Born in St. 
Louis, Mo., Miss Gellhorn was noticed first 
as a writer in 1936 with the publication of 
“The Trouble I’ve Seen,” a study of liv- 
ing conditions of the unemployed. She later 
became a contributor to Collier’s—filing 
articles from Spain, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Finland. Last spring 
she published “The 
Stricken Field,” a 
novel about Czecho- 
Slovakia after the 
Nazi invasion. Miss 
Gellhorn has been 
married before — to 
Bertrand de Juvenal, 
a French writer. 





Acme 





Wide World 


Peccy Kent, daughter of Sidney R. 
Kent, president of Twentieth Century-Fox, 
and Don Wison, radio announcer, in Van 
Nuys, Calif., Nov. 19. This is Wilson’s sec- 
ond marriage, Miss Kent’s fourth. 


Jack KRIENDLER, co-owner of the 21 
Club in New York, gathering place of the 
well-known (so named because of its ad- 
dress, 21 West 52nd Street), and the 
former Baroness Lovisa DuMont DE 


Pach Bros. 














Cuassart of Belgium, in Miami, Fla., Nov. 
20. Kriendler—a fancier of all things West- 
ern, including Stetsons, fancy colored shirts, 


* and elaborate saddles—is the first half of 


21’s other name, “Jack and Charlie’s, 
the other half being Charlie Berns. 


Broperick CRAWFORD, 29-year-old 
movie-actor son of the stage and screen 
comedienne Helen Broderick, and Kay 
GrirFitH, 25-year-old film and radio actress, 
at the home of Andy Devine, gravel- 
voiced comic, in Van Nuys, Calif., Nov. 21. 


Divorced: 


May McAvoy, for- 
mer star of the silent 
screen, and Maurice 
G. Cueary, theatri- 
cal agent, in Los An- 
geles, Calif., Nov. 19. 
They were married 
June 26, 1929. The 
decree was granted 
on grounds of deser- 
tion and nonsupport, 
Miss McAvoy revealing to the judge that 
she had had to receive assistance from the 
Motion Picture Relief Fund. The actress 
was awarded $100 a month alimony and 
the custody of their child, 8-year-old Pat- 
rick. Miss McAvoy—whose last major role 
was in “Ben Hur” in 1932—has been re- 
cently working in minor movie roles. 





International 


Miscua Aver, Russian-born film funny- 
man, and Norma Auer, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., Nov. 20. The interlocutory decree 
was granted on grounds of cruelty—Mrs. 
Auer charging that the comedian had no 
patience with her and their two children. 
She was awarded $800 a month alimony 
for herself and $200 a month for the sup- 
port of the children. 


Honored: 


With the 1940 
American Woman’s 
Association Award 
for Eminent Achieve- 
ment, Mrs. Avuaust 
BeLtmMont, former 
actress, philanthro- 
pist, social worker, 
and widow of the late 
sportsman and bank- 
er August Belmont, 
at the annual Friendship Dinner of the as- 
sociation in New York City, Nov. 18. In 
the presentation of the award—which has 
been given annually since 1931—Mrs. Bel- 
mont was cited for her achievements on 
the stage (as Eleanor Robson she was a 
well-known actress until her retirement 
about the time of her marriage in 1910) , in 
the field of opera (she serves on the board 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
was a founder of the Opera Guild, and 
contributed much to the success of the 
Met’s million-dollar drive last spring), in 





Wide World 


NEWSWEEK 











social work, and in philanthropy. The pas 
two awards have both gone to wome 
journalists: to Dorothy Thompson in 193 
and to Anne O’Hare McCormick in 199) 


Died: 

Dr. RayMonpD 
Peary, 61, biologist 
and authority on 
population statistics, 
of coronary thrombo- 
sis, at Hershey, Pa., 
Nov. 17. A thorough 
research student, Dr. 
Pearl wrote brilliant- 
ly on his subject, and 
his various studies— 
which included lon- 
gevity, population trends, and birth contro 
—always attracted wide attention when 
they were released. He was associated with 
Johns Hopkins University for 22 years, 
In what leisure time he had, Dr. Pear! was 
well known in Baltimore as an amateur 
chef, an engaging conversationalist, and a 
French horn enthusiast. 






Internationa’ 





Tueopore Bear, 76, originator of the 
teddy-bear dolls, in Chicago, Ill., Nov. 19. 
The teddy bears were an outgrowth of 
Bear’s children’s clothing business (the 
apparel carried the trade mark of a small 
bear) and first appeared about 1900, 
tagged as “the original teddy bear.” De. 
spite such origin of the fuzzy creatures, 
popular opinion always associated them 
with the most famous Teddy of that era 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


ADRIENNE MorkrI- 
SON, actress, literary 
agent, former wife of 
the actor, Richard 
Bennett, and mother 
of Constance, Bar- 
bara, and Joan Ben- 
nett, of a heart at- 
tack at her home in 
New York, Nov. 20. 
She married Bennett 
in 1903, divorced him in 1925, and in 1927 
wed Eric Pinker, now in Sing Sing on con- 
viction of grand larceny. 





International 





Buty Jones, 51, partner of the late 
Ernie Hare in the pioneer radio team of 
Billy Jones and Ernie Hare, of a heart at- 
tack while walking on Broadway in New 
York City, Nov. 23. The two singing come- 
dians began their career together on the 
radio in 1921, becoming thereafter—as 
sponsors shifted—the Happiness Boys, the 
Interwoven Pair, the Flit Soldiers, the 
Taystee Breaders, and the Gillette Gentle- 
men. Hare died March 9, 1939. 


Ciaupe W. Kress, 64, associated with 
his brother Samuel H. Kress in the found- 
ing of the dime-store chain of the same 
name and president of the firm from 1924 
until his retirement last year, in New York 
City, Nov. 18. 
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HIT...and miss? 


Just hitting the nail on the head is no assurance 
of driving it true. The mere buying of air condi- 
tioning or refrigeration isn’t the answer to any 
man’s problem. He wants to be assured the in- 
stallation he buys will pay. 

So it’s small wonder that business leaders every- 
where endorse York’s profit-minded engineering, 
the basic concept that every York job must 
profit the user. 


Will Pay Out in First Year, Says SKE 


A case in point is York air conditioning in the 
world-famous S&F bearing plants in North 
Philadelphia where elimination of dust and con- 
trol of humidity have put an end to damage from 


rust and dirt, provided working conditions that 
have speeded production, cut rejects 70 per cent 
and customer complaints 80 per cent. This in- 
stallation is well on its way toward paying for 
itself in the first year of operation! 

If this is the engineering approach you want 
on your problem, call Headquarters” and give 
yourself the benefit of 56 years of experience 
gained in more than 150,000 engineered air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration in- 
stallations. 

York Ice Machinery Corpo- 
ration, York, Penna. Branches 
and Distributors throughout 
the World. 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


**Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—Armour * A. & P. + Bethlehem Shipbuilding + Borden « Canada 
Dry + Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pont + Eastman Kodak + Firestone + Ford + General Baking + General Foods + General 
Mills + General Motors + Goodrich + Gulf Oil + Monsanto Chemical + Norton Company * Paramount Pictures + Pennsylvania R.R. 
Procter and Gamble «© S&F Industries * Shell Oil . Socony-Vacuum + Swift - Texas Company + United Fruit + Woolworth 





a leader in 


meat packing 
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MEAT PACKING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


From every part of the country, cattle, hogs and sheep are shipped to 
the meat packing houses of Illinois to be slaughtered and prepared for 
the tables of the Nation and of the World. The hides are tanned to 
furnish materials for shoes and other leather goods important to indi- 
vidual and industrial needs. The fats and fatty acids derived from animal 
oils are used in the manufacture of soaps, insecticides, bactericides, 
waxes, and other household products. Research laboratories in Illinois 
are continually developing new industrial uses for fats and fatty acids. 
This has resulted in a nucleus of ideas which, in a few years, will be as 
important to industry as was the discovery of coal tar chemistry a 
century ago. It has been discovered that fractionated fatty acids can be 
reacted in almost the same reactions as coal var chemicals. Many indus- 
tries can profit from locating in Illinois close to sources of supply of 
these newly developed and important by-products of the meat packing 
industry. For a special report containing complete information regard- 
ing the advantages of Illinois as they apply to your business, write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL © STATE HOUSE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ALANCED ADVANTAGES 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Bomb Sight Sequel 


The recent news stories about the best 
Sperry bomb sight being released to Brit- 
tain (as revealed here Oct. 21) troubled 
the Army and Navy because the newspa- 
pers spotlighted the fact that the U.S. 
has a Norden bomb sight which it values 
even more than the Sperry model. The 
story also echoed in the State Department. 
Some two weeks ago the department was 
tipped that, in retaliation for expected 
Dies revelations, a U.S. consular employe 
in Prague would be arrested on serious 
charges. Officials soon decided that the 
$2-year-old son of Carl L. Norden, the 
bomb sight’s inventor, was the Prague 
staff member most likely to be picked on. 
So they quickly appointed young Norden 
a third secretary of the Berlin Embassy, 
thus giving him diplomatic immunity, and 
ordered him to Berlin at once. From there 
he was told to report to Lisbon for similar 
work, and at Lisbon he was told to return 
to the U.S. He is now safely in Washing- 
ton. 


Political Notes 


Disregard reports that McNutt will head 
the Democratic executive committee; he 
won’t quit his job as Security Administra- 
tor except for a Cabinet post, of which 
he’s none too hopeful now . . . There’s a 
good chance for a real reconciliation be- 
tween the Administration and Senator 
George, whom New Dealers tried vainly 
to “purge” in 1938. Now that George is 
the new head of the Senate’s powerful For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Adminis- 
tration is making indirect overtures, and 
George seems receptive . .. Many habitual- 
ly good forecasters are saying that the 
1942 N.Y. Governorship race will find Jim 
Farley running against Tom Dewey. 


Murray’s Reversal 


There was a minor drama behind the 
change of mind which led Philip Murray 
to accept the CIO presidency. He decided 
early that he wouldn’t take the job unless 
it was understood that he would be free to 
overhaul the CIO headquarters and field 
staffs. He felt he must remove many of 
the Lewis appointees, most of whom had 
joined in the bolt to Willkie and several 
of whom were suspected Communists or 
fellow travelers. Lewis at first failed to 


give such assurance. Later, after reputed- 
ly trying to arrange for Tom Kennedy of 
the United Mine Workers to get the job, 
he became convinced that Murray was 
easily the best bet and gave him the re- 
quested assurances. Satisfied with that and 
with the convention’s anti-Communist 
resolution, Murray accepted. No whole- 
sale purge but a gradual weeding out of 
the CIO staff is now expected. 


REA Mix-up 


A storm is brewing over the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, transferred to 
the Agriculture Department last year. De- 
partment investigators say they’ve found 
the agency’s financial accounting to be 
badly tangled and some of its administra- 
tive efficiency to be highly questionable. 
The investigators have turned in reports 
charging that “scandalous” conditions ex- 
ist in some branches of the agency. 


Willkie Woes 

Backstage Republican sniping at Will- 
kie is already well under way. It’s designed 
largely to knock him out of the 1944 pic- 
ture. Old-line Republicans have been in- 
spiring newspaper friends to write stories 
about the list of states in which Willkie 
trailed Republican candidates for governor 
and senator, about GOP leadership “nec- 
essarily falling” to those who hold re- 
sponsible offices (senators and governors) , 
etc. At the same time, party regulars have 
discouraged the move to continue the 
Willkie Clubs, and Oren Root is returning 
to his law practice. 


New Farm Plans 


Though details haven’t taken shape yet, 
Washington officialdom now takes it for 
granted that the Administration’s farm 
program will be overhauled next year. The 
showing of Midwest agricultural states in 
the election convinced New Dealers that 
farmers in that broad area are far from 
satisfied. When the revised program is 
worked out, it’s expected to include the 
certificate plan (a disguised substitute for 
processing taxes) and markedly liberalized 
crop-loan policies. 


Trivia 

F.D.R. delights in telling how he “lost 
his shirt” on his recent cruise aboard the 
yacht Potomac with Hopkins, Jackson, 
Walker, and others. Playing Woolworth 
(fives and tens wild), he bet all he had 
with him on four aces, only to be beaten 
by a royal flush . . . Rep. Ralph Church, 


Illinois Republican, expects to retire in 


January with a perfect-attendance record 
for his six years in Congress . . . Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones, an enthusiastic 
amateur architect, spends many evenings 
designing and redesigning buildings on a 
draft board in his home. 





French Lorraine ‘Protest’ 


[= protestations of anger and sur- 
prise at Berlin’s order expelling French 
citizens from Lorraine were strictly for 
appearances. The blunt truth is that Vice 
Premier Laval was informed two months 
ago of the plan by the German Armistice 
Commission. He spent the interim trying 
to get the order withdrawn or modified. 
All he could obtain was permission to 
make a formal protest as a face saver for 
the Pétain government. The forced emi- 
gration from Lorraine is now being slowed 
up to avoid unrest in unoccupied France, 
but Vichy statesmen privately have no 
hope of preventing the ultimate evacuation 
of all French from Lorraine. 


Uruguayan Bases Trouble 


It’s now established that German and 
Spanish influence was behind the turmoil 
in Uruguay over setting up continental 
defense bases. The Herrera group, which 
opposed the bases, was advised by both 
embassies in Montevideo and even re- 
ceived an outright offer of financial aid 
from the Germans. Herrera himself has 
frequently conferred at the Spanish Em- 
bassy. The bait held out to Herrera lead- 
ers is that if they can delay Uruguayan 
defense cooperation until the Axis wins the 
war they'll be helped to gain control of the 
country. This is apparently a new joint 
German-Spanish policy, since similar ap- 
proaches are being made to minority 
groups in other Latin-American countries. 


Almazan’s Chances 


Those who know Mexico well haven’t 
discounted the possibility of real trouble 
when President-elect Avila Camacho takes 
office Dec. 1. Although the Almazan move- 
ment has apparently died down lately, 
its leaders are nevertheless credited with 
systematic sabotage of railroad, telephone, 
and telegraph lines. The real hope of the 
Almazanistas appears to be a Cuartelazo 
—the switching of allegiance of the army 
overnight. The government is taking every 
precaution against this. Regiments are 
being shifted around, zone commanders 
changed, and Almazan propaganda in the 
barracks sternly curbed. Similar pre- 
ventive measures are being taken with the 
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police. Almazan leaders still insist their 
man will take office this week, but in- 
formed observers, while expecting possible 
trouble, put the odds at 3-1 or more 
against Almazan’s success. 


British Near East Status 


Best information is that the British po- 
sition in the Near East is not as bad as 
is generally believed. It’s true that the ma- 
jor proportion of the Allied forces in that 
area—Weygand’s army of some 300,000 
—was lost with the fall of France. How- 
ever, reinforcements have since built the 
British troops in the Egypt-Suez-Palestine 
area into a much stronger force than has 
been publicly admitted. (Unofficial esti- 
mates number the troops there at 500,- 
000.) In addition, of the nearly 100,000 
French troops left in Syria, perhaps a ma- 
jority are pro-de Gaulle and might go 
over to Britain in case of an Axis attack. 


German Desert Troops 


Authentic- reports reaching here bring 
first confirmation of rumors that Germany 
is preparing crack troops for a desert cam- 
paign. The High Command has ordered 
thousands of special uniforms, light brown 
in color, not unlike the present army fa- 
tigue uniform, but made of lightweight 
cloth suitable for hot climates. It’s known 
that such uniforms have already been dis- 
tributed to several thousand picked troops, 
who are apparently being prepared for 
warfare in the Near East or Africa. 


French Colonies Blockaded 


The British have now closed the block- 
ade leak from Dakar to France reported 
here Nov. 11. London permitted trade be- 
tween the port and France, apparently 
for “good will” purposes, until it was dis- 
covered that French coastal vessels were 
bringing ammunition, rifles, machine guns, 
artillery, and even light tanks from Moroc- 
co to Dakar. The British don’t want Da- 
kar further armed, apparently because 
they (or the “Free French”) plan another 
move against it. This may well involve a 
land campaign, since British women and 
children are being evacuated from the 
neighboring colonies of Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. 


Foreign Notes 


A British plane recently flew over an 
Italian African air base and dropped a 
note asking news of a missing RAF cap- 
tain. The Italians dropped an answer on 
a British airfield the next day, and since 
then both air forces have regularly ex- 
changed news of casualties in both land 
and air encounters . . . Danish moviegoers 
now take great pains to find out the exact 
time the feature picture starts so that 
they won’t have to view the Nazi propa- 
ganda newsreels . . . Sweden has finally 





completed the Falsterbo Canal, started 
last year to provide a mine-free exit to 
the Kattegat. But now the canal is com- 
mercially valueless because the Germans, 
by holding Norway, control the Kattegat 
and Sweden can’t trade with Britain. 





Bonus Wave 


Eapoct a succession of announcements 
from important defense producers that 
they are instituting bonuses of one sort or 
another for their labor forces. As with the 
1936-37 bonus wave, these expected 
changes will result partly from the wage- 
increase demands of unions. While many 
manufacturers don’t object to having 
workers share in the boom profits, they’re 
afraid of rigid and permanent wage in- 
creases that will remain to plague them in 
less prosperous days. So they’re devising 
schemes for emergency bonuses, extra pay- 
ments adjusted to the cost of living, and 


.profit-sharing bonuses, which they hope 


to substitute at least partially for wage 
boosts. 


Liquor War’s Causes 


One broad, underlying reason behind 
the recent wild cutting of liquor prices in 
key areas is now emerging. Among those 
in the trade, the price slashing is recog- 
nized as large-scale jockeying for markets 
before profit margins are cut by antici- 
pated Federal and state taxes. Such new 
taxes, while they will be passed on to con- 
sumers to some extent, will have to be 
absorbed partly by distillers and distribu- 
tors if they are to keep the sales volume 
up. This means that the profit margin 
which now gives them room for making 
price concessions will have to be cut. 
Hence, many large distillers and distribu- 
tors are seizing on this grace period to 
build up good will and do all they can 
toward winning new consumers. 


SEC vs. Utilities 


There’s now no doubt that the SEC is 
finally about to start cracking down on 
public utilities under the Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. The commission’s utili- 
ties division is now being expanded rapidly; 
the companies have been selected for the 
first enforcement of the death-sentence 
clause, and action should start about the 
first of the year. Incidentally, the SEC will 
very shortly announce its intention to re- 
quire competitive bidding on all utility 
bond issues instead of letting utilities 
negotiate with investment bankers for the 
handling of new issues. Hearings will be 
held on this before a final ruling is made. 


Alien Deposit Hoax 
N. Y. banks which are holding funds for 


citizens of countries invaded by Germany 
are worried by a racket that has recently 
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sprung up in New York. Because deposits 
from conquered countries have been 
blocked by the U.S. Government, French. 
men, Belgians, Danes, etc., cannot remove 
their funds if they once deposit them in 
U.S. banks. Some questionable lawyers 
are now approaching aliens who are keep- 
ing their money or securities in their homes 
and arranging to deposit these holdings 
under the lawyers’ names. The banks fear 
such trustees may skip with the foreign- 
ers’ funds. 


Nazi Credit Strategy 


Banking executives have long been 
amazed to find such Nazi-conquered coun- 
tries as Holland, Denmark, and Norway 
paying interest on their bonds to Ameri- 
can bondholders. Even more surprised 
were they to find that the Nazis were not 
only permitting these payments but were 
encouraging private companies in con- 
quered areas to pay up debts here. Thus, 
France’s Midi railroad has just retired dol- 
lar bonds held in the U.S. The most plausi- 
ble explanation: The Nazis want the con-' 
quered countries to maintain their credit 
here so that Germany can use those coun- 
tries as channels for heavy borrowing 
in the U.S. after the war. The theory is 
that postwar investors here who wouldn't 
buy Nazi bonds (even if Germany wins) 
might well purchase securities of France, 
Belgium, etc. 





Movie Lines 


Waiter Wanger is considering a pos- 
sible biographical movie based on the ca- 
reer of Harold E. Stassen, youthful Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota . . . Orson Welles has 
discussed a similar-type movie about ex- 
Rep. Maury Maverick, now Mayor of San 
Antonio, Texas . . . Twentieth Century- 
Fox has sent a special representative, Col. 
Jason Joy, to Washington to try to find 
out for the entire film industry just how 
far the government will go in cooperating 
on films with a military background. Prac- 
tically every studio has at least two or 
three such films scheduled. 


Amateur Army Reporters 


There’s an explanation for the rash of 
human interest and _ too-good-to-be-true 
news stories that have come from Army 
camps lately. Veteran wire-service news- 
men sent to check on published stories like 
those reporting “epidemics” of colds, 
trainees not recognizing the payday bugle 
call, etc., have found many of them to 
be inaccurate or untrue. Such stories 
have been sent out by members of Na- 
tional Guard units signed up by their 
home newspapers to report on camp news. 
Some of these amateur reporters, paid 
on space rates, have simply become over- 
zealous. 
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How has this modernization with new 
turret lathes, new turret lathe tooling, and 


@ You are constantly being urged to 
profitably replace your old turret lathes 
with new Warner and Swaseys. 


And we practice what we preach— 


Sixty-two of the sixty-six machines operating 
in our turret lathe department are new 
Warner and Swaseys. 


On these new machines you will see the 
latest turret lathe tools developed by 
Warner and Swasey. This combination of 
tools and turret lathes enables us to take 
full advantage of carbide cutters, to make 
heavier cuts at higher speeds. 


carbide turning, paid in our shop? 


Time studies of 1500 typical small lot jobs 
supply the answer—machine capacity 
increased an average of 43%. 


We have taken our own medicine—and 
like it! Perhaps we can write a prescription 
for some of your turning ills. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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Get the Thrill of *Powermatic Shifting... High-Torque 
Performance! Enjoy the room and riding comfort 
Plymouth’s big 117-inch wheelbase makes possible! 








HEY REBEAUTIESatthecurb— — second—slip quickly into high! 
fe beauties in action—the You get a rich Fashion-Tone 
1941 Plymouths. Long, low and Interior. Body Sealing against 
massive—impressively big— _ dust, noise and cold, new Safety 
Plymouth has a 117-inch wheel- Rims on wheels — 19 great ad- 
base, longest of ‘‘All Three”’ vancements in all! And, remem- 


low-priced cars! 

With new High-Torque 
Performance and new Pow- 
er-Gearing, you seldom, if 
ever, use low. You start in 


ber, Plymouth is easy to 
buy! Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


B= SEE THE NEW 1941 LOW. 
PRICED COMMERCIAL CARS! 





FASHION-TONE INTE- 
RIOR—a rich, new har- 
mony of color, fabric, 
and appointments. New 
luxury, new comfort! 













HIGHLIGHTS 


NEW SAFETY RIMS on 
wheels—to prevent 
“throwing” oftire in case 
ofa blowout. 























NEW ENGINE BEARINGS 
—High-duty, 2 to 3 times 
longer-lived. 





OIL BATH AIR CLEANER 
— protects engine from 
grit—adds to engine life. 







SPRING COVERS — front 
coil. springs—color 
choices...on all models. 


- 


*NEW POWERMATIC SHIFTING— 
available on all models — slight extra 
cost. It’s a new way to drive that vastly 
reduces driving effort! 













MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., 
THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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More aid for Britain: 20 U.S. Flying Fortresses and 26 Consolidated bombers to fight Nazis 


Britain’s Plea for More Aid 


Poses New Roosevelt Problem 


Declaring Limit Reached 
on Plane Production, He Avoids 


Credit and Shipping Issues 


Immediately following President Roose- 
velt’s reelection, it became apparent that 
the restraints upon candor in matters of 
foreign policy imposed by the campaign 
weighed less heavily upon those persons, 
here and in Britain, who are eager to see 
America take a more active part in the 
war. It remained for the Marquess of 
Lothian, British Ambassador to the United 
States, to break the ice a fortnight ago 
with a broadcast from London in which 
he was variously quoted as saying Britain 
would need “planes, finance, and ships”— 
or “planes, men, and ships” (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 25). 

Last week, as Lothian stepped off the 
Atlantic Clipper at La Guardia Field, New 
York, and reiterated his warning that Brit- 
ain would soon need loans, Americans al- 
ready were mulling over revelations that 
had come in the wake of his own trial 
balloon. 


London sources, for example, were quot- 
ed as knowing specifically what the Brit- 
ish wanted in the way of urgent addi- 
tional aid: (1) 100 more destroyers, (2) 
pressure from Mr. Roosevelt on Eamon 
De Valera to induce the Irish to give the 
British Navy at least three bases on the 
Eire coast, (3) United States insistence 
on the right to trade with Britain in 
American bottoms, convoyed by Ameri- 
can warships, (4) relaxing of the Johnson 
Act and the cash-and-carry clause in the 
Neutrality Act, to permit Britain to buy 
on credit, (5) a loan of food or cash to 
Spain to keep that country neutral, and 
(6) a determined show of naval strength 
to Japan, from the Aleutians to Singapore. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, generally regarded as an Adminis- 
tration stalking horse (its chairman, Wil- 
liam Allen White, was closeted with the 
President during the week) , called for ac- 
tion. Noting that “involvement in this 
war is always possible,” the White com- 
mittee added that “we may have to give 
Britain greater priority in deliveries of new 
military planes: We may have to change 


the Neutrality Act to allow these products 
to go to Britain in American ships. We 
may have to become a nonbelligerent in- 
stead of a neutral . . . Looking at the in- 
finitely greater danger of fighting a future 
Battle of America against a victorious 
Reich, it can be argued that we should go 
into this war at once. It can be argued 
that it always pays to choose the lesser 
risk over the greater, instead of following 
the footsteps of Norway, Holland, and 
Belgium.” 

By comparison, the Administration’s 
moves seemed tame and timid. In the face 
of two Gallup surveys—one of them show- 
ing 60 per cent in favor of sending more 
planes to Britain, the other showing 54 
per cent for loans to London—Washington 
announced that Britain was getting 26 
four-engined Consolidated B-24 bombers 
and 20 Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses, all 
equipped with the Sperry (but not the 
newer and better Norden) bomb sight. 
The United States Navy appeared to be 
relieving the British of patrol duties in 
this hemisphere, since American destroyers 
in the Gulf of Mexico figured twice in the 
news—once when a Nazi skipper scuttled 
his freighter on sighting what he believed 
to be enemy warcraft, and again when 
Mexico City reported that United States 
ships had halted one Mexican and one 
Honduran vessel (the report was vehe- 
mently denied in Washington) . 


On the diplomatic front, where rumor 
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still had Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
declining to return to the Court of St. 
James’s, it was reported that Marshall 
Field might take his place in London. 
The President meanwhile accepted Joseph 
E. Davies’ resignation as special assistant 
to the Secretary of State, and, when Gen. 
John J. Pershing’s doctors vetoed a sug- 
gestion that he be sent to Vichy, named 
Rear Admiral William D. Leahy (retired) , 
governor of Puerto Rico, to the post pre- 
viously held by William C. Bullitt. 

There was talk, also, of freezing the 
assets of the Axis Powers, partly to shut 
off such espionage and sabotage activities 
as were publicized by the Dies committee 
(see page 15). 


“All Out’ 


But Mr. Roosevelt, at his Friday press 
conference, gave those who felt that this 
small grist of aid to Britain was insufficient 
something to think about. The United 
States, he said, was giving all the aid it 
could. Predictions of added help were glit- 
tering generalities. It was not possible to 
pass a bill and deliver planes or ships the 
next day. American war plants already 
were going “all out” for Britain. 

In Athens, where Press Minister Theolo- 
gos Nicoloudis had just voiced a plea for 
American planes to secure the initial vic- 
tories over Italy, Mr. Roosevelt’s words 
must have struck home like bombshells. 
For if the United States could do no more 
for Britain, how could she do anything at 
all for little Greece? Plain citizens—both 
those of Greek descent and others—did 
not wait to find out. In New York, Harold 
S. Vanderbilt accepted the honorary chair- 
manship of a Greek War Relief Associa- 
tion set on raising $10,000,000. In Wash- 
ington, the American Red Cross an- 
nounced it had turned $50,000 over to the 
Greek Red Cross. 

And if Greece could not be helped, how 
about China, the Netherlands Indies, and 
the Philippines—all of them fearful of 
fresh Japanese aggression, and ail clamor- 
ing for material aid from this country? 
In Washington, Dr. T. V. Soong, brother- 
in-law of Chinese Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, was pleading for a loan of $200,- 
000,000 (his country already has got 
$70,000,000) and 500 planes, offering as 
collateral the promise of a Chinese offen- 
sive designed to take Japanese pressure off 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Here, again, the Administration’s actual 
measures were modest in comparison. 
Some 500 more American women and chil- 
dren were whisked from the Far East 
danger zone, and the State Department 
denied a Tokyo report that Britain and 
the United States were offering Thailand 
(Siam) a slice of French Indo-China if 
she would shun the Japanese orbit. 

There were problems pending in Latin 
America, too, as Vice President-elect Hen- 
ry A. Wallace prepared to go to Mexico 
City to attend the inauguration Dec. 1 











of President-elect Manuel Avila Camacho 
(Newsweek, Nov. 25). Anti-American 
groups in Spain, Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile apparently had failed in their at- 
tempts to paint the proposed creation of 
military bases in Uruguay for the joint 
use of all the American republics as a devi- 
ous piece of “Yankee imperialism.” In 
Montevideo, the Herrerista party maneu- 
vered a Senate resolution barring any 
project “lessening the country’s sovereign- 
ty,” and the news was greeted in Madrid 
by a noisy demonstration of students in 
front of the United States Embassy. But 
President Alfredo Baldomir of Uruguay 
promptly announced that his Senate’s ac- 
tion would not halt negotiations with this 
country, and Spain apologized to Ambas- 
sador Alexander W. Weddell for the abor- 
tive demonstration. 

Earlier in the week, a plea from Presi- 
dent Roberto M. Ortiz of Argentina for 
hemispheric cooperation “against foreign 
perils” and favorable comment by respon- 
sible Chilean newspapers had indicated 
that only minorities inspired by foreign 
agents opposed the Pan-American solidari- 
ty program in Argentina, Uruguay, and 


Chile. 
Significance 


The President’s press-conference realism 
evidently was calculated to bring both 
emotionalists and alarmists to their senses. 
The former must realize that “on order” 
planes cannot shoot down Nazis over Lon- 
don, and also that if we try to answer 
every new call for help like that from 
Greece, we will find ourselves spreading 
our aid so thinly it will not be of much 
use to anyone. 








The House moved out from under a rickety roof 
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And perhaps with an eye to the Con- 
gress that insists on remaining around, 
the President made no definite commit- 
ments of new aid to Britain. He said not})- 
ing about the suggested release of more 
American warships and merchant vessels, 
disposition of the United States Navy in 
the Pacific in such a way as to relieve the 
pressure on the Royal Navy, and the con- 
voying of goods to Europe in Americ: 
ships. Those are questions in which appiy- 
ently a hand will be dealt to the House 
and Senate. 





Congress Stays On 


Adjournment Defeat Gives Hope 
to Backers of NLRA Revision 


Ever since Oct. 11, when Congress he- 
gan a series of three-day recesses under a 
gentleman’s agreement not to transact 
important business, the Administration 
has urged it to adjourn—an action which 
would nullify the House passage of tlic 
Smith amendments to curb the Nation:| 
Labor Relations Board and of the Walter- 
Logan Bill to permit court review of re:..\- 
lations laid down by administrative agen- 
cies. But Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of 
Massachusetts, speaking for the Repub- 
lican minority, has replied: “Mr. Roose- 
velt said . . . he could not go outside a 
12-hour traveling radius of Washington. 
If that is the proper course for the Presi- 
dent, then it is the proper course for 
Congress.” 

Last week, after both chambers had 
sent to the President the Ramspeck Bill 
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to extend civil service to 150,000 employes 
of government agencies, the Democratic 
leadership moved adjournment in the 
House and met defeat, 191-148. The vote 
against going home by 44 dissident Demo- 
crats—ineluding men like Howard W. 
Smith of Virginia, sponsor of the NLRA 
amendments, Francis E. Walter of Penn- 
sylvania, co-author of the Walter-Logan 
Bill, Eugene E. Cox of Georgia, Clifton 
A. Woodrum of Virginia, and Hatton W. 
Sumners of Texas—served notice that the 
bipartisan bloc that had curbed the New 
Deal for two years would continue where 
it left off before election day. 

Refusal of Congress to adjourn left the 
New Deal leadership without an immediate 
program, so Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas advised House members to go home 
—subject to call if needed. But Senate 
conservatives sought action on the Walter- 
Logan Bill and Smith amendments, al- 
though they realized that both measures, 
if passed, might be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Meanwhile, to succeed the late Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Demo- 
cratic Steering Committee formally se- 
lected Walter F. George of Georgia, who 
announced: “My policy will be to work in 
close harmony with the State Depart- 
ment.” To replace Pittman as president 
pro tem, the Senate elected William H. 
King, Utah Democrat retiring in January 
after being defeated for a fifth term. 

Sen. Robert F. Wagner, New York Dem- 
ocrat, moved to widen his Social Security 
Act to insure 9,000,000 more persons against 
old age and 5,000,000 more against un- 
employment. In the House, Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, predict- 
ed after a conference with Mr. Roosevelt 
that new taxes and economies on non- 
defense items would balance the budget 
next year except for arms cost. 

However the lawmakers might act on 
pending legislation, they moved out of 
their Capitol chambers for the first time 
since before the Civil War in order that 
repairmen might shore up the perilously 
weak roofs of cast-iron and glass. The 
House moved to the Caucus Room of its 
new Office Building, and the Senate to its 
old chamber in the Capitol (more re- 
cently occupied by the Supreme Court), 
which once rang with the oratory of 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and John C. 
Calhoun. 





Absentee Landslide 


Eleven years ago, Gov. Payne Ratner 
of Kansas, then a Republican State Sen- 
ator, forced through the legislature a bill 
permitting Kansans outside the state on 
election day to cast absentee ballots. Last 
week the 44-year-old lawyer, apparently 
defeated for a second term by William H. 





Acme 


Martin helped block adjournment 


Burke, Democratic stockman (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 18), squeaked through to reelection 
by 426 votes* by winning a 4,398-2,175 
edge in the outstate absentee votes per- 
mitted by his law. 

Ratner’s victory changed the tally on 
state governorships. Including Kansas, the 
Republicans won sixteen out of 33 gov- 
ernorships at stake on election day. This 
gave the GOP, together with holdovers, 
twenty in all—a net gain of two. 





Geniuses of Virtue 


St. Anthony the Great of Egypt, the 
first Christian monk, spent the greater 
part of his life resisting the snares of Sa- 
tan. Dedicating himself to asceticism at 
the age of 20, the fabulous hermit repeat- 
edly withstood the efforts of the devil to 
tempt him to break his vows with offer- 
ings of food and seductive women. 

Proof that the monastic ideal is not 
dead came forth last week when Prof. 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, head of the sociology 
department at Harvard University, com- 
plained that America was in a moral de- 
cline comparable to that of the Roman 
Empire and described his dream of a 
super-university to be known as “Genius 
Tech.” For their “entrance examinations,” 
he said, candidates would be locked in a 
room decorated with scantily clad Holly- 
wood sirens and mounds of rich viands. 
If they held out against these temptations 
for three days, they would be eligible for 
“Genius Tech” and would be exposed to 
48 years of monasticism to fit them for 
political leadership. 

Sorokin’s scheme proved to be succulent 
bait for press agents. Properly tutored, 
Cecil B. DeMille, Hollywood producer, 
described the professor’s suggestion as a 
“gross insult” to filmland’s damsels. Billy 
Rose, Broadway impresario, offered the 
savant six “lovely, luscious, languid” 





*Complete unofficial returns. 


show girls from his Diamond Horseshoe 
night club as living sacrifices for the or- 
deal. And red-haired Margie Hart, 23- 
year-old strip-tease artiste, challenged: “If 
his [the professor’s] pulse, blood pressure, 
and mental reactions remain the same 
after I do my routine, I will put up the 
money to send any needy student named 
by him through Harvard.” 





Dies Sensation 


White Paper and Other Activity 
Furnish Spy Alarms for a Week 


Chairman Martin Dies of the House 
committee investigating un-American ac- 
tivities kept the nation on the alarm for 
spies and saboteurs all last week. He ex- 
amined Heinrich Peter Fassbender, alias 
Harry Smith, 23-year-old German’ and 
former Gestapo agent, who testified he 
was paid by German consulates here for 
espionage. The Texas Representative also 
announced that headquarters of un-Amer- 
ican organizations in eight cities would 
be raided. Estimating that 6,000,000 Unit- 
ed States residents were members of for- 
eign-controlled organizations, Dies further 
planned to “take industry by industry and 
publish the names of all employes with 
Communist, Nazi, and Fascist affiliations.” 

However, Dies made his biggest splash 
when his committee published, after an 
avalanche of advance publicity, a 415- 
page, buff-colored “White Paper” on Ger- 
man activities in America. Although his 
critics scoffed that the report contained 
nothing new or startling, the Texan indi- 
cated that he would follow it up with 
similar findings on Japanese, Italian, and 
Russian Fifth Columnists here. Where- 
upon Sen. Rush D. Holt, lame-duck West 
Virginia Democrat, asked the committee 
also to investigate the pro-British activi- 
ties of William Allen White’s Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
(see page 13). 

Documented with hundreds of photo- 
stats, the exposé accused the American 
Fellowship Forum, the German Library 
of Information, and the German Rail- 
roads Information Office, all in New York 
City, of being Nazi propaganda agencies. 

The White House charged that the 
Transocean News Service, supposedly 
owned by private German citizens, had 
been converted by Manfred Zapp, direc- 
tor of its New York office since 1938, into 
“an agency for the dissemination of prop- 
aganda in foreign countries” and had been 
utilized “as an organization that could, 
with a minimum of suspicion, engage in 
espionage activities.” One letter from Zapp 
declared “the strongest guarantee for 
American neutrality” toward Europe ap- 
pears to be “ruffled” United States-Japa- 
nese relations. 

The remainder of the White Paper con- 
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centrated on Ferdinand A. Kertess, head 
of the Chemical Marketing Co., New York 
City. Charging Kertess with being a Nazi 
commercial front, the Dies report de- 
scribed a plan for “The Organization of 
German Industry in America After the 
War” which had been found in the com- 
pany’s files. This plan set forth “a con- 
structive program as to the manner in 
which Nazi Germany could control a large 
segment of American industry.” 

The German Embassy and consulates 
refused to comment on the report, as did 
the German railroads and library offices. 
The American Fellowship Forum said it 
had “temporarily suspended.” Zapp was 
“out of town,” and Kertess’ wife, declar- 
ing her husband was convalescing from 
an operation, denied that he was a German 
agent. But Dies maintained that the pub- 
licity would destroy the “effectiveness of 
Nazi activity in the United States.” 

The Texan’s method, however, was 
challenged by Attorney General Robert 
H. Jackson, who accused the Dies com- 
mittee of seeking to “disparage and dis- 
credit” the FBI’s work and of endanger- 
ing its investigations by “premature ex- 
posure.” The G-men, “without alarmist 





tactics and without sensationalism,” Jack- 
son declared, had been investigating 
Kertess for a year and a half, was al- 
ready seeking to indict Zapp and Trans- 
ocean, and had learned that Communist 
influence had inspired the Vultee aircraft 
strike, which Dies planned to investigate. 
“Efforts to arouse public sentiment or 
emotion, if that be desirable,” the Attor- 
ney General concluded, would have to 
come from other sources than the Justice 
Department. In a somewhat heated re- 
joinder to Jackson, Dies denied that his 
committee’s activities hampered other 
government agencies, concluding: “The 
fact he issued a statement shows we woke 
them up.” 





Wire-Tapping Echoes 


The laborious and expensive business of 
tapping telephone wires to obtain evi- 
dence is prohibited under a Federal law 
sustained last year by the United States 
Supreme Court. However, a _ resolution 
pending in Congress would permit the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to resort 
to the practice in tracking down suspected 
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see 





Fifth Columnists. Last week, a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee opened a wire-tapping inquiry 
which produced a maze of charges and 
countercharges. 

John J. Robinson, special agent for the 
New York Telephone Co., testified that 
Robert C. La Borde, head of Investigators 
Technical Service, engaged two telephone- 
company employes to tap the wires of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the Guaranty Trust Co., 
John W. Davis, and the Amtorg (Soviet) 
Trading Corp.—but added that the task 
was never executed, because “the people 
were too big.” 

Irving W. Young Jr., attorney for the 
telephone company, quoted Capt. Barney 
Dowd of the New York police as saying 
that La Borde had once been employed by 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey (a 
charge which both Dowd and Dewey’s 
office denied). La Borde himself chal- 
lenged testimony that he had listened in 
on the telephone conversations of Supreme 
Court Justices in 1938 while the TVA case 
was under consideration and charged bit- 
terly that his own wires had been tapped 
by the wire-tapping investigators. The 
committee continued hearings this week. 
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Wide World, International, Acme 


Thanksgiving - The needy got turkey and so did hattan parade. And youngsters representing the Christ- 


soldiers. A giant Uncle Sam led Macy’s annual Man- mas seal trio caroled for President Roosevelt. 
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California Boom 


During the two years since he was 
inaugurated as California’s first Demo- 
cratic governor in 40 years, Culbert L. 
Olson has been in hot water. The Golden 
State’s Democracy was split into warring 
factions. Ham ’n’ Egg pensioneers ran 
wild. Harry Bridges and Dave Beck 
slugged it out on the waterfront. John 
Steinbeck publicized the “Okies” and 
other tattered refugees from the Dust 
Bowl. And the state’s income did not 
come close to meeting expenditures. 

Last week, however, the white-haired 
ex-promoter had cause to be happy. His 
state budget for the 1940-41 fiscal year, 
in which he had expected tax collections 
to fall $17,000,000 below expenditures of 
$190,000,000, had been converted into an 
indicated surplus of more than $2,000,000. 
This was made possible, the Governor dis- 
closed, by an unexpected $6,217,000 sav- 
ing in the relief account and an unpre- 
dicted rise in tax collections, especially 
in retail sales and use levies, of more 
than $12,000,000. 

The chief reason was that California, 
with only 5.2 per cent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation, obtained 13 per cent of the de- 
fense contracts awarded between June 1 
and Nov. 1. Its dollar share totaled $976,- 
000,000—more than half of it to the Los 
Angeles area, with its Consolidated, 
Douglas, Lockheed, North American, 
Ryan, and Vultee aircraft factories. 

As a result, the state’s business indexes 
reached an all-time high in September, 
with factory jobs up 17.3 per cent and 
factory payrolls up 27.2 per cent over 
September 1939. The aircraft industry 
employed 50,000 workers in Los Angeles 
County alone, an increase of 142.8 per 
cent over the previous year’s mark, while 
the shipyards, concentrated around San 
Francisco Bay, showed an 89 per cent rise 
in jobs. Even the “Okies” were stepping 
into farm jobs vacated by laborers flock- 
ing to the factories. 





Success Pie 


In 1903 Russel L. Tracy, philanthropic 
head of the Tracy Loan & Trust Co. in 
Salt Lake City, entertained local news- 
boys at a Thanksgiving dinner which cul- 
minated in pie & la mode. A 10-year-old 
newsie named Herbert B. Maw, angered 
because someone snared his ice cream, 
smashed a piece of pie into another boy’s 
face, and police quelled the resultant riot. 
Thereupon the host lectured his guests, 
predicting that if they made good marks 
at school, any one of their number could 
become Governor of Utah. 

Maw took the advice seriously, worked 
his way through high school by hawking 
papers, earned his bachelor’s degrees of 
laws and science at the University of Utah 
and a master’s degree and doctorate of 





Kansas City Star 


A picket ended her second year 


laws at Northwestern, became professor 
of political science and dean of men at the 
University of Utah, entered Democratic 
politics, and rose to the presidency of the 
State Senate in 1934. A month ago, he was 
elected Governor—with the aid of $100 
contributed by his 84-year-old mentor. 
On Thanksgiving Day last week, the 
Governor-elect, at 47 the father of four 
children, ate turkey as guest of honor at 
Tracy’s 38th annual newsboys’ dinner. 
The 100 youths present threw no pies. 





Week in the Nation 


Lapy’s Ai: The outgoing 81-year-old 
Gov. Luren D. Dickinson of Michigan 
stirred up a fracas by appointing Mrs. 
Mathilda R. Wilson, wife of Alfred G. 
Wilson and the widow of John F. Dodge, 
to the office of lieutenant governor to test 
the laws of succession. Attorney General 
Thomas Read, whom Dickinson defeated 
for the Republican nomination in the 
primary, contended that no vacancy exist- 
ed and that the Governor had held both 
offices since he stepped up on the death 
of Gov. Frank D. Fitzgerald in March 
1939. 


Mayors: Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, N.J., vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, announced he 
would seek his seventh successive term at 
the polls next May. In Cleveland, Edward 
Blythin, Welsh ex-bookkeeper and now 
Assistant City Law Director, was desig- 
nated to succeed Sen.-elect Harold H. 
Burton as mayor next month. 


Penatty: Seymour Weiss, political con- 
fidant of the late Huey P. Long, entered 
the Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 
to serve a four-year term for income-tax 
evasion and violation of the Connally “Hot 
Oil” Act. Federal District Judge Wayne 
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G. Borah of New Orleans sentenced the 
hotel man to serve the time concurrently 
with a 30-month term for mail fraud in 
connection with the “double sale” of fur- 
nishings to Louisiana State University. 


PereNNIAL Picket: Mrs. Carol Harris, 
23, who started picketing a Kansas City, 
Mo., jewelry store on Nov. 18, 1938, cele- 
brated her second anniversary as a walk- 
ing landmark by completing her 2,936th 
hour of picking ’em up and laying ‘em 
down. The picketed proprietor has become 
so fond of her he protested a recent move 
to call her off. 


Starvation: A. Campbell Stewart, 60- 
year-old heir of a once-prosperous family, 
was found dying of malnutrition in a bar- 
ren mansion in the fashionable Pittsburgh 
suburb of Sewickley. Shortly after he suc- 
cumbed in a Pittsburgh hospital, police 
discovered the latest copy of the Social 
Register, listing Stewart’s name, in his 
mailbox. 


Noses: The Census Bureau fixed the 
total population of the United States, its 
territories and possessions at 150,362,326 
—an increase of 8.6 per cent over the 1930 
total of 138,439,069. The people of con- 
tinental United States were numbered at 
131,409,881—an increase of 7 per cent. 


Stayinc: Robert F. Perry, 58, Secret 
Service agent for 24 years and chief of the 
Birmingham, Ala., subdistrict, was slain 
under mysterious circumstances at his 
home. Two hours later, a government of- 
ficial, whose name was withheld, received 
a telephone warning from an unidentified 
man to “watch your step” as there was 
going to be a “purge” of Federal officials. 


Seir-Hetp: Residents of the Atlanta, 
Ga., suburb of Brookhaven who for two 
years had been supplicating De Kalb 
County authorities to do something about 
their streets—improved by the WPA at a 
cost of $70,000 and then abandoned to the 
weather—pitched in with picks and shov- 
els and did the job themselves. 





Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta women finished a WPA job 
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Drive for New European Order 
Paves Hitler Path in Balkans 


Germany’s Diplomacy Poses 
Threat for Turkey and Greece 


as Italians Flee to Albania 


With the technique of a conjurer, Hitler 
last week added Rumania, lately a British 
ally, Hungary, formerly an Italian diplo- 
matic preserve, and Slovakia to the Ger- 
man-Italian-Japanese military alliance. 
And as the Fiihrer continued his “new 
order” sorcery in Europe, Slovakia, the 
Reich’s little puppet state, and Bulgaria 
apparently stood next on the list. 

Hitler stayed in the background but as 
the master magician he distinctly ran the 
show. In Vienna, the Fiihrer wasn’t pres- 
ent when the Hungarians signed the al- 
liance. But he attended a buffet luncheon 
that followed the ceremony in the storied 
Belvedere Palace, and later in the day the 
Italian, Hungarian, and Japanese dele- 
gates had a conference with Hitler. 

The Rumanians, headed by Gen. Ion 
Antonescu, the country’s new dictator, 
came straight to Berlin, after spending 
three hours and a half with Hitler. An- 
tonescu likewise signed withcut further 
negotiations. When the Rumanians left 
Berlin on Nov. 24, they barely missed 
meeting the Slovak delegation at the sta- 
tion. The same day Premier Adelbert Tuka 
signed Slovakia into the alliance. 

The addition of these ‘little states 
to the alliance was the high point of the 
week’s diplomacy for the Fiihrer. But he 
also conferred with King Boris of Bulgaria, 
the Balkan monarch making a secret visit 
to the Reich’s capital that wasn’t an- 
nounced until his return to Sofia. And just 
before the Vienna ceremony Hitler enter- 
tained Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano of Italy and Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister Ramon Serrano Sufier—also on a 
mysterious visit to Germany—at tea in 
the rustic magnificence of his chalet at 
Berchtesgaden. 

These moves came close on the heels of 
the visit of Soviet Premier Molotoff to 
Berlin a fortnight ago, when the Germans 
announced that the Soviet and the Reich 
were in agreement on all problems. Last 
week, however, the Reds injected a sour 
note into the proceedings. Tass, official 
Soviet news agency, categorically denied 
a German report that the adhesion of 
Hungary to the alliance was accomplished 
with “the cooperation and full approval 
of the Soviet Union.” At the same time a 
story from Sofia claimed that the Russians 
had advised the Bulgarians not to join the 
Japanese-Axis alliance. These real or 
imagined Sovict gestures didn’t deter Hit- 


ler. But they did accent some of the cross 
currents with which the Fiihrer has to 
deal: his Russian friends hate Hungary 
as the most deep-dyed anti-Bolshevik state 
in Europe, while in Bulgaria, the Slavic 
sentiment is so strong that peasants still 
speak of “Mother Russia,” as they did in 
the days of the Czars. 


Turks 


The sudden extension of German power 
to the shores of the Black Sea, however, 
provoked the most violent reaction in 
Turkey, Britain’s nonbelligerent ally. After 
a Cabinet meeting in Ankara, martial law 
was proclaimed in all European Turkey— 
containing a fortified military zone—and 
the areas bordering on the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus. This coincided with the 
return of Franz von Papen, German Am- 
bassador to Ankara, who reputedly car- 
ried an ultimatum from the Reich demand- 
ing a showdown on the questions of Tur- 
key’s alliance with Britain and its atti- 
tude toward the new order. 

Along with these drastic military meas- 





out unofficially but in strong terms. The 
High Command of the Yugoslav Army, 
however, was further reshuffled, following 
the removal of the pro-British commander. 
in-chief, Gen. Milan Neditch, three weeks 
ago. More bombs were dropped by uniden- 
tified planes on towns in Southern Yugo. 
slavia, and the Italians admitted they had 
been responsible for a previous raid on 
Monastir that killed nineteen. 

Mussolini was the first European states- 
man to back Hungary’s claims for revi- 
sion of the last war’s territorial distribu- 
tion. For years the alliance with Hungary 
has been Italy’s main claim to influence 
in the Balkans. Yet the only part played 
by the Italians in the induction of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Slovakia into the Axis 
was the presence of Count Ciano at the 
Vienna initiation ceremony. But the Duce 
made a speech—a speech with a defensive 
ring to it. He admitted reverses in Greece, 
said no blitzkrieg was possible there, and 
warned the Italian people that they must 
be able to take bad news. He claimed that 
Italian submarines and planes were par- 
ticipating in the attack on Britain itself 
at Italy’s “request”—and inferred that 
the Nazis might “request” that German 
aid be accepted in Greece. 

In London the extension of the Axis was 
catalogued as window dressing for a Ger- 
man offensive in the Balkans. The new ses- 





New Axis recruits: Antonescu of Rumania (left) and... 


ures, the Turkish press adopted a tone of 
increasing belligerence toward new-order 
plans. To all German threats it replied with 
defiance. The Italian defeats in Greece 
inspired it to ridicule. For Bulgaria it 
meant that the presence of German troops 
in that country would cause Turkey to 
take drastic measures, while a Bulgarian 
invasion of Greece would mean war. 
There were no reports even in Berlin 
that Yugoslavia would join the new order. 
In Belgrade such a possibility was ruled 





sion of Parliament was opened by King 
George, and Britain’s new international 
orientation—as contrasted with the Ger- 
man preoccupation with Central Europe— 
was underlined in the speech from the 
throne. Only one foreign country was men- 
tioned: the United States. 


Significance 


The signing of the German-Italian- 
Japanese alliance by Hungary, Rumania, 
and Slovakia was more important in inten- 
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tion than in immediate fact. It did not 
alter the actual military situation in Eu- 
rope. German troops have already been 
going through Hungary to occupy Ru- 
mania. Slovakia has been a German puppet 
ever since the destruction of the Czech 
state in 1939. Besides, the Germans have 
time and again stated that they do not 
want to disturb production and raw-ma- 
terial supplies to the Danube countries by 
involving them in war, and the Rumanian 
Army has been largely demobilized. 

But the adherence of these new allies 
does herald the start of a German drive 
to line up all the Balkan states, in- 
cluding Turkey, in an alliance that will 
give the Reich military control over them. 
At present the drive is in the diplomatic 
state and has two objectives. The first is 
to include Bulgaria in the pact and thus 
pave the way either for a German cam- 
paign against Greece to aid Italy or to 
cause Greece to collapse at the threat of 
such a campaign. The second is to isolate 
and threaten Turkey—and here Russia 
has so far played an unpredictable role— 
with the object of forcing it to abandon 
its alliance with Britain. 

Beyond this, however, the new form 
taken by the alliance has a second, deeper 
significance. It represents the first attempt 


... Csdky of Hungary (right) sign 


to put into practice the Nazi conception of 
an international organization. And the zone 
chosen is the one first and originally ear- 
marked for German expansion—Eastern 
Europe. 

The first post-Napoleonic effort to regu- 
late the political life of all Europe was 
made by the Quadruple Alliance of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, and Britain, which 
was formed in 1815. Its object was to sup- 
press revolutionary movements in what- 
ever countries they occurred by use of the 





armed forces of the signatory powers. It 
worked until the British refused to cooper- 
ate any further in 1822. 

The next serious attempt to form an 
international organization with real power 
came—and went—with the League of Na- 
tions. Since the start of the present war 
the Germans have proclaimed it as their 
mission to forge a new order. A few defi- 
nite ideas have emerged—Hitler’s propos- 
als in 1939 for exchanging minorities were 
one of them—but in general revolutionary 
and relatively conservative Nazis them- 
selves have quarreled about the shape of 
things to come. 

The inclusion of Slovakia, Rumania, and 
Hungary in the alliance and the invitation 
to other nations to join thus represents the 
first setting up of the actual machinery of 
the new order. It bears a superficial rela- 
tionship to the Quadruple Alliance in that 
all the members are pledged to defend a 
certain ideology. But in the Quadruple Alli- 
ance all powers were equal, while Buda- 
pest, Bucharest and Bratislava have been 
admitted to the present pact as junior 
partners and will be consulted only when 
their own interests are concerned. In prac- 
tice, this gives Germany military hegemony 
over them without disturbing the political 
or economic stability. 





Acme radiophotos 


with Germany, Italy and Japan 


The adherence of Japan to the Axis 
alliance Sept. 27 was hailed as the founda- 
tion of a new world order. Actually, as the 
alliance has developed, the Japanese con- 
nection has slipped into the background. 
Instead of taking measures against Greece 
when that country was involved in war 
with Italy, Tokyo gave assurances to the 
owners of Greek ships trading with Japan 
that their vessels would not be disturbed. 

In addition, the alliance is being de- 
veloped in Europe during the war. By 





contrast, in the Far East its future de- 
pends on the outcome of the war. Wilfrid 
Fleisher, veteran Tokyo correspondent of 
The New York Herald Tribune, who last 
week returned to the United States, re- 
ported serious internal differences among 
the Japanese and pointed out: “Victory 
for the Axis would commit Japan to 
pursue a course modeled on the Nazi 
pattern, with increasing determination to 
build a ‘new world order’ . . . A victory 
for England would bring about a swing 
toward a saner policy.” 

Thus there is a wide difference between 
the “new order” for the world and for 
Europe alone. In Europe, and especially 
in Eastern Europe, two factors work to 
Germany’s favor: (1) the gradually ac- 
quired knowledge in all these little coun- 
tries that, having had no succor from 
Britain and France over the past twenty 
years, they must cooperate economically 
with Germany, and (2) the swiftly ac- 
quired knowledge that their best chance 
to avoid destruction, however slim it may 
be, is to give Germany military coopera- 
tion. In all this part of Europe, British 
policy since 1918 has generated suspicion 
that Britain wouldn’t help them in time of 
trouble, Germany’s obvious aim now is to 
fan this into a stronger antagonism, 
which can be used as a weapon in its own 
titanic struggle against the British Empire. 





Bulgaria’s Woes 


Grievances Reaching a Climax 


Under New Pressure by Axis 


Bulgaria is a country with an age-old 
grievance. There have been few periods in 
the last thousand years when the little 
Balkan state has not felt that it has been 
done in by its neighbors. Thus, when the 
Treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria’s punishment 
for fighting with Germany during the 
World War, was signed on Nov. 27, 
1919, reducing the nation from 47,750 to 
39,825 square miles, Bulgarians, unlike the 
crushed, sullen Germans or the vociferous 
Hungarians faced their fate with stoical 
composure. 

But the Bulgarians never ceased to hope 
that the treaty which had cost them a 
heavy indemnity and the loss of Dobruja 
to Rumania, Thrace to Greece and Tur- 
key, and Macedonia to Greece and Yugo- 
slavia would one day be abrogated. To 
many observers in Sofia, the capital, it 
seemed last week that 21 uneasy years 
were reaching a crisis when Hitler beck- 
oned to Bulgaria and up to Berlin went 
King Boris III to be measured for a role 
in the expanding Axis. 


Backdrop 


Into the narrow strip of land between 
the Danube River and the Balkan moun- 
tains, settled in ancient days by a Thraco- 
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Illyrian race there came, around A.D. 650, 
an invading Turki tribe from Asia: the 
Bulgars. Fused with Slavs, the Bulgars 
eventually became Bulgarians, and by 893 
they fought against Greeks and Croats 
and formed a thriving state under Simeon, 
who assumed the Russian title of czar 
(like the German kaiser, a variant of 
Caesar) . 

The day of glory was short-lived, how- 
ever. In 1018 Bulgaria passed under the 
sway of Constantinople and in 1389 began 
a 500-year bondage under the Turks. 
Because of Russian intervention, Bulgaria 
regained a measure of self-government in 
1877. By 1908, the wily Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who lad 
been ‘invited in 1887 to rule the state 
under the loosely held Ottoman Empire, 
proclaimed Bulgaria independent of 
Turkey and made himself czar. 

In the first Balkan War (1912) Bul- 
garia lined up with Greece, Serbia, and 
Montenegro against Turkey and made 
great territorial gains. But the victors 
squabbled among themselves, and Bul- 
garia, fighting against a new combination 
of Serbia, Greece, Rumania, and Turkey, 
lost most of them in 1913. Hoping to 
recoup his losses in the World War, Fer- 
dinand signed up with Germany in 1915 
only to witness another crashing defeat. 
In 1918 he fled to Germany, where he 
still lives, leaving the throne to his son 
Boris III (see cover). 

In the diverse characters of the two 
Kings, Bulgarians could see the epitome 
of their country’s history before and after 
the war. Ferdinand, fat, wheezy, and 
white-bearded, was a monarch in the 
grand manner. Born in 1861, a Coburg 
and Bourbon related to nearly every royal 
house in Europe, he acquired the reputa- 
tion of an arch wangler and the sobriquet 
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Tempting gains lie ahead as Japan heads south 


of “The Old Fox of the Balkans”—a 
label inspired, perhaps, by his inordinately 
long nose. 

The court was almost night-clubbish in 
its gaiety, and there was a suggestion of 
epicene Roman days in the King’s addic- 
tion to rouge and lipstick, exotic perfumes, 
dandified clothes, and corsets. These frip- 
peries which evolved into a mania for 
gems, particularly yellow sapphires, didn’t 
keep Ferdinand trom paying sharp atten- 
tion to his job. He was a bad political 
guesser, however, and, as a result, be- 


Bulgarian forces pledge allegiance to King Boris 


queathed a poverty-ridden nation to his 
son. 

Crowned at the age of 24, Boris, now 
46, is as frugal and simple as his father 
was extravagant and ostentatious. The 
King’s slim figure of 5 feet 10, his narrow, 
swarthy face lighted up by alert, dark blue 
eyes, and his stodgy, Sofia-made clothes 
are a familiar sight everywhere in the 
Kingdom, and Boris boasts “there is no 
man in the country to whom I cannot talk 
as an equal.” 

A hard worker and master of eight 
languages, the King spends his leisure 
piloting locomotives, causing a sensation 
when, on a visit to England in 1937, he 
drove the Coronation Scot at 88 miles an 
hour. Remaining a bachelor till 36, he 
married the 23-year-old Princess Gio- 
vanna of the Italian royal house. The 
Queen, renamed Joanna, brought a big 
dowry to bolster up the King’s $60,000 a 
year, but the old yellow-ochre palace in 
Sofia, never changed—in the eyes of the 
diplomats—from its partyless, champagne- 
less dullness. 

Abroad, Bulgaria’s best-known com- 
modity is the famous attar of roses, in 
which pure liquid (250 pounds of roses 
for 1 ounce) is fortified with such exotic 
ingredients as castor from Russian beav- 
ers, civet from Abyssinian cats, ambergris 
from sperm whales, and benzoin from 
Siamese forests for a perfume base. The 
roses, however, are far less important in the 
national economy than livestock, tobacco, 
wheat, maize, barley, rye, cotton, and 
sugar beets. Important, too,in world-glutted 
markets are coal, aluminum, and salt. 

While Bulgaria’s racial ties are with 
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Russia, the economic crisis threw her into 
the arms of Germany, which took produce 
jn return for badly needed machinery. 
In 1938 (the latest year for which 
figures are available) trade between the 
Reich and Bulgaria amounted to $65,- 
000,000, ten times as much as the next 
highest — Bulgaria-Britain and Bulgaria- 
Italy. 

On the political side, too, Nazi Ger- 
many Offered attractions. Germany in 
forcing Rumania to cede 2,883 square 
miles of Dobruja to Bulgaria in Septem- 
ber (Newsweek, Sept. 30), not only 
strengthened her hold on Sofia but whet- 
ted the Bulgarian appetite for an outlet to 
the Aegean and a slice of Greek Mace- 
donia. 

Boris has managed to keep his throne 
while Bulgaria drifted through a kind of 
agrarian socialism to parliamentary de- 
mocracy and finally to an authoritarian 
regime little short of Fascism. In 1934, 
the Sobranje (parliament) was dissolved, 
political parties suppressed, and dictator- 
ship set up under the one-eyed militarist, 
Kimon Gueorguieff. Although he was 
overthrown the next year, the present 
leaders—Premier Bogdan Philoff, a 67- 
year-old former professor, Foreign Min- 
ister Ivan Popoff, a veteran diplomat, 
and Ivan Bagrianoff, Minister of Agri- 
culture and peasant leader — have all 
shown themselves to be pro-Axis in senti- 
ment. 

Thus the summons from Hitler imposed 
no strain on the Bulgarian Government. 
On Boris’ return, a change from neutrality 
to “nonbelligerency,” a delicate distinction 
of the type employed profitably by Italy 
for months before coming into the war, 
was indicated in government circles. And 
last week, for want of an avowed policy, 
the air was thick with rumors that (1) 
Bulgaria would soon join the Axis and (2) 
Russia had discouraged such a move. 
Turkey, ordering martial law in her Eu- 
ropean territory, warned Bulgaria to stay 
out of Greece under pain of “complica- 
tions.” 





Joy in Athens 
Greece Fulfills Old Ambition; 
Britain’s Norway Lesson Heeded 


To the Greeks the capture of Koritza 
represented the fulfillment of an old his- 
torical ambition. In 1912, during the 
Balkan Wars, Greek troops occupied 
Koritza and left it only when an inter- 
national commission awarded the region 
to Albania. Again, in 1914, the Greeks 
invaded Albania and took Koritza. That 
time they were ejected by the French, who 
sent an army from the Allied camp at 
Salonika and held Koritza until in 1922 it 
was again awarded to Albania. 

Industrially, Koritza is the most im- 
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The worldwide political jockeying 
now going on, with Hitler the direct- 
ing genius, is in effect a world-war 
squeeze play. Despite the assuredness 
with which the Axis proclaims the final 
success of its purpose (a “new order” 
for both Europe and Asia), and the 
pretentious facades it erects, there is 
an underlying note of weakness in the 
whole affair. It is a house of cards, 
which would crumple to earth with any 
major British success. 

No nation is more keenly alive to 
this weakness of Axis world position 
against Britain than is Japan, the cat’s- 
paw now (since Japan actively became 
an Axis member) of Nazi political ma- 
neuvers in the Far East. If Japan were 
sure of the soundness of Nazi strategy, 
why should it be necessary for the press 
to sound such notes of alarm as that of 
last week, when Tokyo papers burst 
out against “an unpardonable rise in a 
pro-American faction” in Japan? 

The unfriendly sentiment of America 
to the Axis and the aid short of war 
we are giving to Britain are clear 
enough to the authorities in Tokyo. 
Hence, any blow which they aimed at 
Britain in the Orient would be a back- 
hand slap at America, since we are 
now, under present war conditions, the 
backdoor guardian of Britain’s inter- 
ests in the Pacific quite as much as we 
are of our own. 

The soft spots in the Orient are the 
Dutch East Indies and French Indo- 
China. The latter appears the more 
probable for an offensive venture. For 
the capture of French Indo-China, now 
torn between the adherents of Free 
France and the Vichy government, 
would provide excellent sea bases for a 
further venture, particularly toward 
Singapore. And this famous British 
base is now more valuable to us than 
to Britain, as we have a fleet available 
to use it and Britain has not. 

The taking of Singapore would make 
Japan a neighbor of a friendly Thailand 
(Siam) and nearer to the accomplish- 
ment of a long-cherished project, the 
dredging of the Kra Canal. This proj- 
ect—also a dream of de Lesseps, the 
builder of the Suez Canal—is to be a 
sea-level waterway across the territory 
of Siam. The length to be dredged is 
about 33 miles. Completion would 
shorten the distance from Europe to 
the Orient about 700 miles. 





Hitler’s Squeeze Play on Japan 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Of more immediate importance, how- 
ever, would be the capture of sea bases 
in Indo-China. Particularly valuable is 
Camranh Bay (see map, page 20). 
Strategically it is well located, as it is 
about equidistant from the Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines, and Singa- 
pore, and guards the passage between 
the latter two. It controls traffic in the 
South China Sea as bases at Formosa 
and Hainan never could. Support of 
Camranh as a base is feasible so long as 
Japan’s fleet controls the South China 
Sea, which it does at present, with our 
Pacific Fleet based at the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 


The only fly in the ointment to 
Japan’s vast schemes of conquest is our 
Pacific Fleet and control of the Philip- 
pines. For Japan, the Philippines are an 
essential in any determined quest for 
Oriental domination by the military 
route. But on the other side of the pic- 
ture, this island group would be the 
ideal spot for location of a superior sea 
force that was intent on maintaining 
the status quo and preventing the ex- 
tension of the European war to the Pa- 
cific. 

Based on the Philippines, superior 
sea power would cover the Dutch East 
Indies and be in a position to harass 
any military movements directed 
toward the occupation of French Indo- 
China or Singapore. Equally important, 
it would lie athwart the lines of com- 
munication between Japan and its 
forces operating far south. 

Military-minded Nazi strategy has 
done sea-minded Japan no good turn. 
By artful promise it has played upon 
Japan’s ambition and natural right for 
economic expansion, substituting for 
the normal way its own method of con- 
quest. Acceptance of Nazi principles 
and methods has placed Tokyo in a 
tough spot. If Britain is attacked in 
the Orient, and Britain wins the war 
in Europe, Japan loses. If Germany 
wins, then Axis sea power would soon 
be in a position to force Japan to give 
up every immediate gain—for in that 
case it would be Germany, not Japan, 
that had conquered Holland, Belgium, 
France, and, last of all, Britain. And 
it would be an optimist’s dream to 
imagine that the conqueror would 
give up the spoils of those conquests 
to Japan. 
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} Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo- 


Finnish war. 


1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
Premier and asks Germany for an 
armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alli- 
ance. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces oc- 
cupy strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences 
with Laval and Generalissimo Franco, 
meets Marshal Pétain in occupied 
France. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 12-14—Soviet Premier Molotoff 
maps Bolshevik-Nazi relations with Hit- 
ler in Berlin. 

Nov. 13—Churchill tells Commons 
half of Italy’s battleships put out of 
commission in British torpedo-plane and 
bomber attack on Harbor of Taranto. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in the 
war’s most destructive attack on a Brit- 
ish city. 

Nov. 17—King Boris of Bulgaria has 
conferences with Hitler in Berlin and 
Berchtesgaden. 

Nov. 20—Hungary signs tripartite 
Axis pact in Vienna. 

Nov. 22—Greeks capture Koritza. 

Nov. 23—Rumania joins Axis alli- 
ance. 
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portant city in Albania. It has electric 
current, tobacco factories, and modern 
mills, and with 26,000 inhabitants it is 
only slightly smaller than Tirana or 
Durazzo. The city’s cobbled streets are 
wide and well kept, the houses mostly 
constructed of gray stone, and the climate 
made healthy by the altitude of 2,820 feet, 
although the cold winds from the sur- 
rounding mountains have given it a repu- 


tation for bleakness. 


These industrial advantages and _ its 
situation at the convergence of roads lead- 
ing from Albania to Salonika in Greece 
and Monastir in Yugoslavia gave it a 
vital position as an Italian base. In ad- 
dition, it was strongly fortified, and Ala 
Littoria, the Italian air line, had con- 
structed modern airfields and hangars at 


Koritza. 


The, Greeks claimed that the base had 


been defended by six or seven Italian 
divisions—out of a probable total of four- 
teen in all Albania. There were also reports 
that the Greeks had captured 28,000 
prisoners, two-thirds of all the Italian 
motorized equipment in Albania, and had 
encircled the town of Pogradec on Lake 
Okhrida—a region considered by the 
ancient Greeks to be the home of Pan. 








|| ~~ Malian Position f 
N= Greek Drives ? 


The Italians minimized these claims great- 
ly. They said that only two divisions had 
retired from Koritza and established lines 
in the mountains west of the city. But 
they admitted that their losses had been 
“severe.” 


Cheers 

When Koritza fell, a drive that was just 
as important in a military sense was in 
progress at the opposite end of the Greek- 
Albanian frontier. There the Greeks pushed 
forward in a series of advances that 





threatened the second most important 
Italian invasion base—Argyrokastron, a 
town of 10,000 in the valley of the Dhring 
River. British bombers also struck heavily 
at Tepeleni, 15 miles north of Argyro- 
kastron, where in October 1809 Byron 
made the visit to the Albanian chieftain, 
Ali Pasha, that he later described in 
Childe Harold. 

The fall of Koritza alone, however, was 
the signal for a boisterous demonstration 
in Athens. It was just 1 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Nov. 22 when Premier John 
Metaxas walked down the steps of the 
Army Headquarters Building in Athens, 
Crowds, brought out by early rumors of 
the Greek success, had already surged 
through the streets to the headquarters, 
Shifting his cane from one arm to another, 
the little 70-year-old dictator read a 
message: “I announce to the Greek people 
that our forces entered Koritza an hour 
ago. 

In the day-long street celebration which 
followed, blue and white Greek flags were 
intermixed with British Union Jacks. And 
British officers and soldiers were hoisted 
to the shoulders of the Greeks and carried 
along the boulevards of Athens. 

Actually, the only British aid had been 
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Invasion in reverse: the Greek counterattack as of noon Nov. 24 


in the air and at sea, for Greek land forces 
alone had thrown the Italian columns 
back. But the assistance rendered by the 
British showed the effects of the lesson 
learned in Norway. Instead of rushing 
troops to Greece, as had been done with 
disastrous results in Norway, they rushed 
planes and prevented the Italians from 
establishing air superiority. What troops 
were sent were Australians and New 
Zealanders from the British forces in 
Egypt, serving as auxiliaries to the air 
force, and last week an air commodore, 
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John D’Albiac, was appointed commander 
of all British forces in Greece. The result 
was that by continual bombing of Italian 
bases, columns, and ports, the RAF 
played a vital role in the disorganization 
of the Fascist army. 





Strategic Crete 


British Base on Isle of Zeus 
a Serious Threat to Italians 


Shortly after the Italian invasion of 
Greece, British forces landed on the Greek 
island of Crete, established air bases, and 
took over the magnificent natural harbor 
of Suda, sheltered by the rocky promon- 
tory of Akrotiri. Crete stretches 160 miles 
from east to west, is from 744 miles to 35 
miles in width, and is shaped roughly like 
a bottle opener. The island not only forms 
a barrier between the Mediterranean and 
Aegean Seas but lies strategically close to 
Africa and Asia. Hence its occupation by 
the British, attracting little attention in 
relation to the more dramatic events on 
the mainland, was a maneuver of capital 
importance. 

The British Navy’s triumph at Taranto, 
which reduced Italian naval power, still 
further emphasized Crete’s new command- 
ing position, for the British, as long as 
they hold the island, are advantageously 
placed to isolate Italy’s Dodecanese Is- 
lands and to harry Italian transports and 
supply ships destined for the armies in 
North Africa. 

Being in the limelight is no new experi- 
ence for Crete. History lies over it in 
layers as thick as the wallpaper of board- 
inghouse bedrooms. During its centuries 
of transmutations, many a rhapsody has 
been written about Mount Ida’s triple 
peaks glittering in the sun, 8,000 feet 
above the blue Aegean. The island’s long 
limestone ranges are spotted here and 
there with tall, somber cypresses. The 
lower slopes are sometimes burned red 
brown, sometimes covered with the silvery 
green of olive groves. The terraced towns 
have narrow, higgledy-piggledy streets of 
pink houses. Patches of oleander and mul- 
ticolored lilacs color the scene, and there 
is still to be found the famous Cretan 
dittany, an aromatic plant with gray- 
green leaves and ruddy flowers, which was 
known for centuries as a miraculous cure- 
all. And none of the Grecian islands is a 
greater storehouse of myth and archelog- 
ical treasures. 


Legend 


According to legend, Zeus, the father of 
gods and men, was born and died on Crete. 
His son, the fabulous King Minos, built 
Knossos, one of the most celebrated pal- 
aces of antiquity, a bewildering, 6-acre 
labyrinth (the word comes from the sacred 
insignia of a double ax seen on the walls) 
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The Boomeranging Invasion 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The nature of the Italian defeats 
in Greece can best be understood by 
a recapitulation of the two things they 
had been trying to do. 

The Fascist northern advance was 
in the nature of a holding attack. This 
offensive, based on Koritza, was direct- 
ed on Florina, with the purpose of 
bagging the Greeks in that region (see 
map, page 22). But, since Florina was 
the key point on the route to Salonika, 
it is probable that the largest and best 
Greek forces were charged with main- 
taining the mountain-line defense at 
the gateway to Macedonia, and thus 
they were strong enough to make a suc- 
cessful countermovement. 

The Italian right flank was well pro- 
tected, but the left dangerously ex- 
posed. This weakness of the Italian 
left caused the Greeks to initiate the 
turning movement through the moun- 
tains which finally carried them to the 
heights of Mount Ivan. With these 
initial successes, the siege of Koritza 
began, until finally the town was aban- 
doned as it became evident to the 
Italian defenders that both exits, the 
road south to Herseg and the one north 
to Pogradec, would be cut. 

Incidentally, the Italian retreat in 
this sector is a precarious one, and un- 
less it is well conducted, the retirement 
in progress at the beginning of the 
week could be turned into a rout of 
real magnitude. 

Meanwhile, in the south, the Italian 
thrust in Epirus had moved on Janina, 
with the naval base of Preveza as the 
primary objective of the drive. This 
was the main effort, conducted in much 
greater force than the holding attack 
based on Koritza. With Janina in their 
hands, the roadway across Greece to 
Larissa would have given the Italians a 
route to cut Northern from Southern 
Greece. 

The drive into Epirus was initiated 
from Argyrokastron, with Porto Edda 
as the advance base. This offensive was 
organized as a two-column drive—one 
prong striking south to the Kalamas 
River, thus isolating the island of 
Corfu, while the other followed the 
main road through Kalpaki, with the 
spearhead of the attack pointed on 
Janina. 

It was the Kalpaki column that de- 
tached the Giulia Alpine division in an 
attempted enveloping of Janina. This 


ill-fated division was directed on Met- 
sovo when it was caught in the Pindus 
Mountains and practically annihilated 
by independent Greek columns. 

The Giulia disaster became the dis- 


- tress signal which initiated the retro- 


grade movement back to the border. 
The retreat—an entirely separate move- 
ment from the retreat to and beyond 
Koritza—was centered about the fron- 
tier town of Konispolis and along the 
main highway to Argyrokastron. Here 
the Greeks were pushing two main 
forces in pursuit, one along the road to 
Argyrokastron and the other on a par- 
allel route down the valley of the 
Vioso. By the start of this week, the 
latter column had pushed well beyond 
the Herseg-Kalpaki road. If it keeps 
on going, it may be able to encircle 
the extensive Italian base at Argyro- 
kastron—which would be a Greek suc- 
cess as important as the one at Koritza. 


As for the effect of these successes 
on the outcome of the Italian cam- 
paign as a whole, however, it must be 
kept in mind that the Greeks have only 
made a countermovement, and not a 
major offensive. It may be beyond their 
power to launch a real offensive. Never- 
theless, since the Italians earlier claimed 
to have taken towns 40 miles inside the 
Greek border, the invaders at the be- 
ginning of this week had been driven 
back about 50 miles from their farth- 
est advance. 

Moreover, the fall of Koritza, en- 
tailing as it does a tremendous casualty 
list and the loss of great quantities of 
supplies, will destroy the fighting pow- 
er and efficiency of the Italian invasion 
forces operating in this section. And 
should the Greeks complete the en- 
circlement of Argyrokastron, which 
seemed imminent at the beginning of 
the week, then the two catastrophes 
may force the Italians to begin anew 
the organization of their whole army in 
Albania. This means that a second in- 
vasion attempt may be deferred for 
some months, perhaps until spring- 
time. However, if the Axis plan calls 
for the subjugation of Greece at this 
time, the movement of German troops 
may be expected through Yugoslavia 
or Bulgaria. But even that is not likely 
to come until Axis influence in the Bal- 
kans has been consolidated by further 
diplomatic preparation. 
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Wide World 


A view in Crete, the Greek island occupied by the British 


of courts, twisting passages, and secret 
guarded chambers. The Minotaur, a mon- 
ster with bull’s body and man’s head 
roared through the labyrinth’s subter- 
ranean passages. 

Detaching Knossos from mythology, 
the British archeologist Sir Arthur Evans 
rediscovered the palace some 40 years 
ago, bringing to light exquisite art, pre- 
cious jewels, plumbing, and bathrooms, 
showing that the Minoan period (there 
was, perhaps, a whole Minoan dynasty), 
extending from 3400 B.C. to the eleventh 
century B.C., was a rich, luxurious culture 
which may have inspired the Hellenic 
civilization of the Greek mainland. 

From 66 B.C., Crete was ruled succes- 
sively by Romans, Byzantines, Saracens, 
Venetians, Turks, Egyptians, and Greeks. 
During the Turkish rule, Cretan soil was 
soaked in blood, for the islanders attempt- 
ed no fewer than fourteen uprisings. 


Don Tinto of Chile 


Chile’s President, Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
popularly known as Don Tinto (Red) 
from the wine produced in his vineyards, 
is an old hand at coping with trouble. 
Now 61 years old, short and heavy-set, a 
doughty skirmisher as the result of his 
experiences as lawyer, millionaire land- 
owner, and politician, Aguirre is President 
by virtue of his control of Chile’s Popular 
Front, a coalition of five Leftist parties. 
Within fourteen months after his election 
in December 1938, he dealt successfully 
with three Cabinet crises, relief for the 
victims of an earthquake, and an at- 
tempted revolution. 

Last week brought new trouble for 
Aguirre: the country’s two leading Rightist 
parties, the Conservatives and Liberals, 





announced that they would put up no 
candidates in the Congressional elections 
of March 2, 1941. Thus, by renouncing 
their part in Democratic processes and 
labeling the President as a factional lead- 
er, the Rightists put Aguirre in a tight 
spot. 

What motivated the Rightists was no 
secret. Ever since Aguirre’s election, the 
Conservatives and Liberals have controlled 
the Senate and the Chamber, where the 
Popular Front could muster, respectively, 
only 21 votes out of 44 and 60 out of 146. 
Last week, however, the conflict grew 
tighter. Indications pointed to new elec- 
toral gains for the Popular Front composed 
of Radicals (in reality, middle-class mod- 
erates), Socialists (mild variety), and 
Communists at the expense of the Con- 
servatives and Liberals who draw their 
support from big landowners and _ busi- 
nessmen. The situation bore a _ sharp 
analogy to France’s prewar Popular 
Front under Léon Blum and Edouard 
Daladier. 

A straw in the wind was the triumph of 
Aguirre’s man in a by-election held in the 
Valparaiso and Aconcagua Provinces to ac- 
companiment of street disorders. Such 
riots, said the Rightists, made it unsafe 
for them to take part in the elections. 

Aguirre slapped back vigorously in a 
manifesto. The clashes, he said, were 
exaggerated. It seemed to him that the 
Rightists, in withdrawing from the polls, 
were abandoning legality but, in any case, 
if they imagined they could get away 
with seditious activities they were making 
a serious error. The pro-Aguirre news- 
paper La Hora capped the counterattack 
by charging that the Rightists were seek- 
ing to undermine the government in the 
manner of the Spanish Nationalists who 
overthrew the republic. 





Prince Saionji 

On Nov. 24 Japan’s highest officials, 
including the Premier, Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, made a pilgrimage to the little 
seaside village of Okitsu to an unpreten- 
tious, two-story villa on the main street 
among the houses of fishermen. They came 
to mourn the death of Prince Kimmochi 
Saionji—the last of the Genro, the final 
link with the age of modern Japan’s 
founding, a man whose life span covered 
the evolution of his country from feudal- 
ism to Fascism. 

Saionji was born in 1849—four years 
before Commodore Perry’s fleet forced 
Japan to open its ports to the world. 
The Emperor was a shadowy, powerless 
ruler in the holy city of Kyoto—Saionji’s 
birthplace. Real power was centered in 
the Shogun, a military dictator. 

With the opening of Japan to the 
world, the power of the Shogun declined 
and Saionji took a part in the civil war 
that overthrew him. He wore green armor 
and headed a band of two-sworded Sam- 
urai (professional soldiers) . 

Later Saionji came to Paris, where he 
was a friend of Gambetta and Gautier—a 
personal example of the rapid westerniza- 
tion of Japan. When Saionji returned to 
his country in 1881 after ten years in 
France he founded a liberal newspaper, 
then turned to politics and accompanied 
Prince Ito to Europe and America on his 
trip to study western government before 
writing the Japanese constitution. 

From then on Saionji played an in- 
creasingly important role in Japanese 
diplomacy and politics and was three 
times Premier before the last war. This 
was the golden age of Japan, the era of 
Emperor Meiji—grandfather of the present 
Emperor Hirohito—of the great Ito, of 
Admiral Togo, the victor of Tsushima. 
Successful wars with China and Russia 
secured Japan’s place in the world, in- 
dustrialization was proceeding by leaps 
and bounds—and political liberalism was 
the creed of Saionji and his fellow states- 
men. 

The period had already faded when 
Saionji made his last appearance in an 
active role as Japanese representative at 
the Paris peace conference. In 1920 he 
became one of the Genro—an informal 
council of elder statesmen who had been 
prominent in the Meiji era. Saionji was 
the last man appointed a Genro. With his 
death the title now ceases to exist. 

Old age brought the Prince into the era 
of Japan’s expansion as a military power 
in Asia, of the rapid growth of a sort of 
military Fascism at home. Saionji never 
committed himself publicly on these ques- 
tions, but he was always consulted before 
a new Cabinet was founded. In the 1936 
army mutiny, the conspirators attempted 
to assassinate him, but he escaped and 
retained his power. To a large extent he 


was responsible for the selection of Prince 
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Konoye, whose father had been his friend, 
as Premier. His death coincided with the 
gravest period in Japanese history since 
the arrival of Commodore Perry’s squad- 
ron. The old man who had taken up the 
sword to overthrow the Shogun, and who 
had helped guide his nation into a period 
of liberalism and industrialization, died as 
his younger countrymen were moving 
toward the establishment of a sort of 
Fascist Shogunate. 


Bombs and Plans 


Nazis Strike at Birmingham; 


British Map Future of War 





In a bleak cemetery on the outskirts 
of the industrial Midlands town of Cov- 
entry, target for the German Luftwaffe’s 
merciless bombing throughout the night 
of Nov. 14-15, Britain’s first mass burial 
of civilian air-raid victims took place last 
week. About 1,000 grim-faced people 
walked the 2 miles in a drizzle through 
their shattered streets on Nov. 20. The 
200 plain pine coffins were covered with 
Union Jacks and placed end to end, three 
deep, in a long ditch dug by a steam 
shovel. Three days later, 250 more were 
buried in another common grave. Still 
others had been privately interred, show- 
ing that the total of Coventry’s known 
dead, at first put at around 200, had 
risen to around 500. 


‘To Coventrize’ 

The Germans used the bombing of 
Coventry as a yardstick—“To Coven- 
trize,” their propaganda called it—to 





boast of what they did to nearby Birming- 
ham in the next heavy raid, which came 
on the night of Nov. 19-20. Birmingham, 
England’s second city, with a population 
of more than 1,000,000, was a far bigger 
quarry. Coventry is but one of many 
places where airplanes and their engines 
are produced; Birmingham is Britain’s 
greatest steel center and has been its 
chief arsenal for the wars of three cen- 
turies, from the seventeenth-century Civil 
War, when it turned out swords and 
pikes, through the Napoleonic, Crimean, 
Boer, and World Wars down to the pres- 
ent struggle. (It even supplied 770,000 
guns for the Confederacy in the Ameri- 
can Civil War.) The Birmingham Small 
Arms, Imperial Chemicals, General Elec- 
tric, Dunlop Rubber, and Austin, Wolse- 
ley, and Singer motor plants are there. 
Since Munich its factories have been 
working full blast to help the nation catch 
up with Hitler’s Reich. 

In the nine-hour raid on Birmingham, 
the business district and workers’ homes 
got the worst of it. Correspondents who 
went there said the damage had been 
scattered, as in London, and saw few 
signs that Britain’s vital war production 
had been seriously affected. However, 
Birmingham Members of Parliament 
decided to urge Prime Minister Church- 
ill to make the Midland’s defense the 
government’s “immediate and urgent con- 
cern.” 

The same night Birmingham had its 
first big raid, British bombers again made 
the 1,400-mile round-trip flight to attack 
the Skoda arms works at Pilsen. Three 
nights later, RAF pilots flew American 
Lockheed Hudson bombers more than 600 
miles to raid the airport at Stavanger, 
Norway. The British also claimed their 


Coventry giving its raid victims a mass burial 


planes had bombed the 49,746-ton liner 
Europa in its Bremerhaven dock and 
scored more hits on Berlin, on the Leuna 
synthetic oil plant, on Hamburg (Berlin 
conceded “very limited” military damage 
there), on the Krupp munitions works at 
Essen (London claimed its output had 
been cut 50 per cent), on the town of 
Duisburg-Ruhrort, a strategic Ruhr outlet 
on the Rhine, and on other Ruhr ob- 
jectives. Moreover, the Vichy government 
blamed Britain for bombing Marseille, 
Mediterranean seaport of unoccupied 
France, on Nov. 23, killing four women. 
A formal apology and full reparations were 
demanded. 


Cooperation 

Aside from the continual hammering 
at Nazi bases, the High Command of the 
RAF also was given a shake-up. On Nov. 
17 Air Marshall Sir Arthur Sheridan 
Barratt, RAF commander in France, was 
appointed head of a new Army Coopera- 
tion Command branch of the air service, 
effective Dec. 1. This was long-range 
planning to assure better cooperation be- 
tween land and air forces in case the Nazi 
invasion ever comes—or in case Britain is 
ever able to try an invasion of the Ger- 
man-dominated Continent. 

And at the same time it was announced 
that Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowd- 
ing (nicknamed “Stuffy”) would be sent 
to the United States on “special duty” for 
Lord Beaverbrook, Aircraft Production 
Minister—apparently to get American 
manufacturers to give Britain the types 
of planes it needs most. 

In the RAF shake-up, one appointment 
had an unfortunate sequel. Air Marshal 
Owen Tudor Boyd, 51, was made deputy 
commander of the Near East RAF, but 
he never reached his new post. On Nov. 
21, while flying over the Mediterranean 
with four staff officers, his plane was 
forced down in Sicily. Rome jubilantly 
announced the “prize catch,” although 
there was no official explanation as to 
how it had happened. According to one 
report, Fascist patrols forced the British 
machirie down. The plane—apparently 
along with Boyd’s official papers—was 
burned before the Italians could get to it. 





Planning 

Meanwhile, planning for the future— 
and speculation about it—also was going 
on on the political and civilian fronts. At 
the opening of Parliament on Nov. 21 
(see page 18), Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, acknowledging some public 
criticism because Britain had announced 
no specific war aims, rejected the sug- 
gestion by saying: “Some may think that 
example is better than precept, that ac- 
tions speak louder than words.” 

The previous day, however, Ernest 
Bevin, the powerful Labor Minister and 
Churchill’s second in command, had been 
the first member of the Cabinet to discuss 
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in concrete terms what Britain was fight- 
ing for. Speaking at a Rotary Club 
luncheon, Bevin declared that the failure 
to build an economic structure based on 
humanity after the World War was one 
of the principal causes of the present 
conflict. He added: “It is better to leave 
the masses untaught than to give them a 
double appetite, both of stomach and 
head, and then not to satisfy either. 
Things can never be as they were. The 
old age has passed. A new age has to be 
built.” And the basis of the new age, 


he said, must be social security for 
workers. 

A different note in planning for the 
future was struck in a speech by Sir 
Nevile Henderson, former Ambassador to 
Germany whose book “Failure of a Mis- 
sion” was a dramatic account of his ef- 
forts to keep Hitler peaceful. Speaking 
at the Cheltenham War Weapons Week, 
Henderson said: “You will not get settled 
conditions in Western Europe until the 
Germans and the British can work to- 
gether. We are ready to do it. The trouble 
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is that Germany has to be taught some- 
how.” 

Nor was Britain meanwhile neglecting 
the more immediately important planning 
for the present. In his address to parlia- 
ment, the King had said: “My govern- 
ment will take every possible step to 
sustain the health and well-being of my 
people in their ordeal.” His own physician, 
Lord Horder, was chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed to study the effect of 
the shelter life on health. A government 
White Paper report by that committee last 
week warned that diphtheria was the 
greatest danger and urged everyone to be 
inoculated against it. Local authorities 
will do the inoculating free, but  be- 
cause of the stand against inoculation by 
the powerful Anti-Vivisectionist Society 
(which objects to taking the serum from 
animals), it is not expected to be made 
compulsory. 





Sidelights of the War 


Italians will have to tighten their belts 
still further for the Christmas season. Be- 
ginning next week, meals in restaurants 
are to be limited to four courses: hors 
d’oeuvre or soup; fish, meat or eggs, with 
vegetables; cheese or dessert; fruit. Even 
spaghetti portions will be cut down. 


€ Rationing also will start in Vatican City 
on Dec. 1 for the first time. Bread and 
food restrictions will be the same as in 
Rome, but the Vatican has coffee and 
Rome doesn’t. 


“Millions of Londoners may go hungry 
at the beginning of 1941 because less than 
half the city’s people applied for new 
ration books on Nov. 20—the final day— 
and half those who did filled out their 
forms incorrectly. Britain, incidentally, has 
a serious shortage of milk, which may be 
limited to nursing mothers and babies. 


"Two famous French race horses, Mon 
Talisman and Clairvoyant, have been re- 
ported missing since last June. They are 
believed to have gone the way of others 
of commoner breed—into steaks and stew. 


" When a German officer refused King 
Christian’s request to remove a Nazi flag 
from a Danish building, the monarch said 
he would send a soldier to take it down. 
“The soldier will be shot,” warned the 
German. “I am the soldier,” the King 
replied. The offending flag was lowered. 


“| All Jews in Antwerp were ordered to 
wear identifying armbands, marked with 
the star of David. The Jews obeyed, but 
so did hundreds of Gentiles in the Belgian 
city. 


{In Prague patriotic Czechs enthusias- 
tically cheered a trailer for a German 
film, “The 1,000 Year Reich,” because the 
placard said: “Here for one week, ending 
Thursday.” 
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Wide World 


The Army showed off its cavalry at Fort Bliss . .. its light tanks at Fort Knox 
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Army Shows Mechanized Might 


to Reporters Touring Centers 


Ten Divisions on the Way; 
Infantry and Cavalry Remain 


Potent Forces, However 


When Germany’s panzerdivisionen be- 
gan to overrun Europe, a lot of American 
Army officers were able to say: “I told you 
so.” To the men who had been experi- 
menting since the World War with tanks 
and similar combat cars, the success of the 
blitzkrieg was no surprise. But it was not 
until July 10 this year that they were able 
to sell the Army on the idea of pulling our 
mechanized units together in a hard-hit- 
ting armored force somewhat similar to 
the German panzer organization. 

At the time it was created, the armored 
force consisted of about 7,400 officers and 
men and 1,800 vehicles. These were di- 
vided into two divisions, the first (and 
headquarters) at Fort Knox, near Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the second at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Last week, less than five months from 
the time it was organized, this newest 
branch of the Army boasted 26,000 officers 
and men and 64,000 vehicles—an increase 
of about 350 per cent. By June the Army 
plans to have two more of these divisions 
—at Camp Beauregard, La., and Pine 
Camp, N. Y.—more than doubling the 
present force. Eventually the blueprint 
calls for an American panzer army of ten 
divisions. 

How this new branch of the Army will 
function in war was explained and demon- 


strated publicly for the first time last 
week at Fort Knox before a party of news 
writers on a War Department tour of 
Army centers. There 70 tanks, supported 
by machine-gun fire (stray bullets fre- 
quently glanced off their sides), roared 
over the hills in a smoke screen to meet 
an imaginary enemy and attest that the 
new armored force is ready to take to the 
field if necessary. 

Unlike the 2- and 3-mile-an-hour tanks 
of World War days which were used to 
crack an enemy’s strongest position, the 
modern 50-mile-an-hour counterparts will 
be used as a spearhead against the ad- 
versary’s weakest point. This will open the 
way for the infantry and other branches 
to consolidate gains while the panzers 
range far into enemy territory. 

Such a tactical function is made possible 
by the tremendous fire power of the ar- 
mored division. Where a streamlined in- 
fantry division of 9,000 men operates 
about 250 .30-caliber machine guns (be- 
sides its semi-automatic rifles), an ar- 
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William T. Shenkel, associate edi- 
tor in charge of national defense 
news, was NEWSWEEK’S representa- 
tive on a tour of Army training cen- 
ters conducted by the War Depart- 
ment last week. The following story, 
telegraphed from San Antonio, gives 
his wmpressions of the increasing 
trend toward mechanization of the 
Army. 
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mored division of the same size carries 
about 4,000 such guns. In addition to .30- 
and .50-caliber machine guns, tanks carry 
37-millimeter cannons and soon will mount 
75-millimeter guns—the same size as the 
famous French 75s. 

For this task of breaking through an 
enemy’s lines, the Army is buying two 
sizes of tanks—11-ton light jobs and 2@- 
ton medium ones—while experiments are 
being made with heavier equipment. The 
smaller tank carries four men and the 
larger five, each of whom must be able 
to drive the machine—quite a different 
task from driving an automobile since a 
tank is steered with levers instead of a 
wheel. 

While the new panzer troops have cap- 
tured public imagination as the newest 
thing in warfare, the armored force is but 
one element in the modern army. It aug- 
ments rather than displaces any other 
branch. Still the most important arm of 
the service is the infantry—the doughboys 
who move in and hold the gains made 
by the mechanized forces and other units. 


Horses 


Nor does the new armored branch make 
the horse cavalry obsolete. In mountain- 
ous and marsh country—of which there 
is plenty in the Western Hemisphere—the 
panzers are useless for many missions at 
which the horse troops excel. In maneu- 
vers for newsmen at historic Fort Bliss 
on the Mexican border near El Paso, 
Texas—in semi-desert country where 
dunes made it hard going for scout cars 
—the horse troops left the machines far 
behind. 

Unlike the panzer men, however, the 
modern cavalrymen do not fight while 
mounted. They are trained to dismount 
quickly and set up their weapons which 
run heavily to .30- and .50-caliber machine 
guns. Horses are likewise still of great 
importance to the field artillery. 

Behind all of this is the military demand 
for greater mobility. Because of the intro- 
duction of blitzkrieg methods, many mili- 
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tary experts believe the wars of the near 
future will be wars of movement, as 
throughout military history, rather than 
the static trench warfare of 1917-18. In 
line with this belief, experiments are under 
way at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, with the 
use of airplanes (C-39 transports) to haul 
troops and guns, while parachute troops 
are being trained at Fort Benning. 


Significance 


In the past, the successes of the great 
military leaders such as Napoleon were 
due to their skill in directing the three 
branches of their forces—infantry, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry. The field commander 
of today not only has these three arms to 
utilize to best advantage’ but he must 
also direct the panzers and planes. 

The complexity of tk: field general’s 
job in modern warfare is illustrated by the 
number of radio networks reporting to 
him. One of these is his line to the tanks 
and reconnaissance men; another is to the 
planes; a third to his main infantry force, 
and still another to his supply line to the 
rear. 

Such a ramified machine requires many 
experts to keep it in operation. To furnish 
these experts, the whole Army has taken 
on aspects of a school, with literally hun- 
dreds of classrooms working from morn- 
ing till night turning out radiomen, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, and the many other 
skilled men needed by a modern army. 

In one way, the United States is better 
situated to engage in this new-type me- 
chanical warfare than any other nation. 
We are perhaps the most mechanical- 
minded country in the world—a fact that 
is reflected in the men being inducted 
into the service. Not only are most of 
them interested in machinery but nearly 
all know how to drive an automobile— 
something that is not possible in European 
countries where standards of living are 
much lower than ours. This same me- 
chanical bent has influenced our Army 
tanks, considered faster than those of any 
other nation. 








First Draftees 


On the morning of Nov. 18, John Ed- 
ward Lawton, 2l-year-old jobless plumb- 
er’s helper, joined the Army in Boston’s 
barnlike South Armory—the first trainee 
to enter our selective-service force (differ- 
ences in standard times gave New England 
a head start over other initial induction 
areas in Illinois and the Pacific States) . 

Beating four other Bostonians, who 
flunked the medical examination ahead of 
him, to the No. 1 spot, Lawton bunked 
down that night, along with 236 other 
trainees from the six New England States 
(First Corps Area) , at Fort Devens, Mass. 
And with induction machinery getting un- 
der way in all the other eight corps areas, 
the Army expected to have 19,670 trainees 





International 


Private Lawton: draftee No. 1 


(mostly registrants who volunteered for 
service ahead of schedule) in uniform by 
Dec. 1. 

Originally 30,000, this quota, the open- 
ing call in the program to muster 800,000 
draftees by June 30, 1941, was reduced by 
the War Department because of a recent 
sharp rise in three-year enlistments in the 
Regular Army. By last week, these had 
raised the Regulars’ strength to 379,263, 
up 76,867 since Aug. 31. 





A 4,500-Mile Chain 


Way Opened for the Conversion 
of Seven Destroyer-Deal Bases 


When President Roosevelt swapped 50 
reconditioned American destroyers to the 
British for naval, air, and land bases in 
the 4,500-mile stretch from Newfoundland 
to British Guiana (Newsweek, Sept. 16), 
exact areas on the eight outposts involved 
remained to be defined. Last week, after 
two and a half months’ dickering with 
British colonial authorities in the Atlantic 
and Caribbean by i 2ar Admiral John W. 
Greenslade of the Navy’s General Board 
and a staff of naval and Army experts, 
Washington revealed agreement had been 
reached on all sites except Trinidad. 

Thus the way was opened for a quick 
start on converting at least seven of 
these sites into a defense chain guarding 
our Eastern Seaboard and the Caribbean 
approaches to the Panama Canal (see 
map). And, in disclosing that President 
Roosevelt had set aside $25,000,000 for 
surveys and a start on construction (the 
complete chain of bases will cost $60,000,- 
000), Navy officials said that long-range 
patrol bombers already operating from 


two of the base points—Bermuda and 
Antigua—were doing the work that would 
have been assigned to the 50 destroyers 
traded. How the bases will stack up: 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Safeguarding the en- 
trance to the St. Lawrence, classic in- 
vasion route into North America, the 
Navy will build a 22-acre base on the 
south side of St. John’s Harbor, including 
1,250 feet of wharfage for handling sup- 
plies and equipment, and protected by an 
Army garrison near Quidi Vidi Lake with- 
in St. John’s. South of Little Placentia 
Bay, on the other side of Avalon Penin- 
sula and connected by railroad with St. 
John’s, there will be an air base and a 
training ground. 


Bermvupa: Thrusting our defenses near- 
ly 700 miles out to sea off Cape Hatteras, 
the Navy will construct an elaborate es- 
tablishment at the eastern end of the 
colony around Castle Harbor—a well-shel- 
tered but shallow body of water that will 
be dredged to accommodate warcraft. The 
facilities will include a landplane base on 
Long Bird Island, seaplane and naval 
bases and a garrison area on St. David's, 
and an explosive storage space on the 
small seaward isles between St. David's 
and Hamilton Island. The layout, pro- 
viding for bases in territory largely occu- 
pied by the American colony, represents a 
major shift from the Navy’s original plan. 
This called for a big establishment on the 
more populous western end of the colony, 
near Britain’s naval depot and on terri- 
tory owned by Britons, but was abandoned 
in face of protests that it would mean “the 
ruin of Bermuda as a pleasure resort.” 


Jamaica: Supplementing our mid-Carib- 
bean facilities in the Guantanamo area in 
Cuba and providing a first-class base for 
quick aid to the Canal Zone, 600 miles 
south, the Navy will establish a fleet 
anchorage in Portland Bight, 28-square- 
mile deepwater haven capable of holding 
the entire Atlantic Fleet. For supporting 
defenses (including airfields to be oper- 
ated reciprocally with the British), it will 
take over Goat Island and 33 square miles 
in and east of Galleon Harbor, and will 
develop, along with the British, docking 
and repair facilities at Port Royal. 


Banamas, Anticua, St. Lucra: The 
waters of Abraham Bay and an adjacent 
land area on Mayaguana Island (Ba- 
hamas), acquired by the government for 
undisclosed purposes (probably for a sea- 
plane base), will dominate approaches to 
the Windward Passage. Along with our 
existing naval and air posts at Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands and new 
areas acquired in Antigua (a deepwater 
stretch in Parham Sound, usable by war- 
ships as well as seaplanes, plus land fa- 
cilities on Crabs Peninsula) and at St. 
Lucia (a 120-acre seaplane base on Gros 
Islet Bay), these facilities will help seal 
all entrances to the Caribbean. 
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Trrnipap: Though a tentative agree- 
ment has been reached with local authori- 
ties for sites at Trinidad (strongest po- 
tential base in the Caribbean zone), it has 
not been published, pending London’s ap- 
proval. However, it is held certain that 
the armed forces have laid out exception- 
ally powerful defenses for the Gulf of 
Paria, a magnificent deepwater body about 
60 miles long and 30 miles wide. This gulf 
is capable of holding all the world’s navies 
and is completely landlocked except for 
exits at the Dragons Mouths, in the north, 
which gives access to the Caribbean ap- 
proaches to Panama, and the Serpents 
Mouth, to the south, which provides an 
entry into the South Atlantic. 


British Guiana: A patrol-plane squad- 
ron base will be established 25 miles up 
the Demerara R' _, and a seaplane base 
on the west bann of the mouth of the 
Essequebo. 


Significance 


In planning our Atlantic and Caribbean 
defense system, the Navy has aimed to 
provide a string of new operating bases 
(St. John’s, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Trini- 
dad, supplemented by Guantanamo) that 
will enable our ships, in conjunction with 
the air arms, to function effectively far 
from their major mainland bases (Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Va., 
and the Canal Zone). 

Thus, instead of being concentrated on 
the limited facilities heretofore available 
in the outer ranges of the Eastern Sea- 
board zone, our defenders will be able to 
throw up an effective barrier at all points 
in this area. Moreover, the Navy’s flying 
arm, including 300 bomber flying boats 
now available for Atlantic and Pacific 
patrol, 2,100 additional big seaplane bomb- 
ers (1,100 from Martin and 1,000 from 
Consolidated) for delivery by mid-1941, 
will extend our Atlantic control far be- 
yond the halfway mark to Europe. 





Defense Week 


Buackout Piant: The Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc., disclosed plans for elab- 
orate air-raid precautions at its new 200- 
acre plant to be built at Long Beach, 
Calif. These include: light traps at all 
exits, double lightproof doors at rail- 
track entrances, subterranean bombproof 
shelters and roof-high trees to aid camou- 
flage. 





Guarps: State Guards formed to replace 
Federalized National Guards must be pre- 
pared to overcome “light resistance of 
armed forces,” Assistant Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson declared, in revealing 
that the War Department would issue 
1917 Enfield rifles and sell other equip- 
ment to each State for a force not more 
than half the strength of its National 
Guard. 
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Newsweek map—McLaugbhlin 


America’s new chain of defenses in the 
Atlantic and Caribbean, protecting our Eastern flank (naval bases are 
indicated by anchors, the aviation bases by planes) 








T, increase profits by cutting down 
operating expense, begin with your power 
costs. If electricity is costing you 2c or 
more per kilowatt-hour and bills are $50 or 
more a month, it will pay you to make 
your own electric current for Ic* with 
one of these new, low-price ‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
Diesel-Electric Sets. 

It’s simple, dependable, easily installed 
and operated. Compact—set it most any- 
where; connect it to your present wiring; 
start it up. Regulates itself automatically 
to maintain steady voltage under all loads. 
No switchboard or other external control 
apparatus needed. Better electric-motor 
starting performance than with indepen- 
dently regulated sets. 

Ideal regular or stand-by power for mills, 
shops, resorts, stores, garages, service sta- 
tions, hotels, hospitals, institutions, etc. 
Sizes 13 to 90 kw. Figure your own possible 
savings from information coupon brings you. 


*Slightly more or less, depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 





CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


Aaa: *F 


LLAR TRACTOR CO. 
beptek NW-122, Peoria, Illinois 


We require about___..___kw. per hour; 
or__...==__horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
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NEWSWEEK 





BUSINESS TIDES 





No one in the pres- 
ent Administration enjoys 
more widespread confi- 
dence among businessmen 
throughout the country 
than Jesse Jones. As head 
of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. he did, all 
things considered, a real- 
ly superb job, and in his 
present positions—Secre- 
tary of Commerce and 
Federal Loan Administra- 
tor—he has continued his 
record of fair dealing and 
open-mindedness. In consequence he 
can get away with policies that if un- 
dertaken by others in the New Deal 
camp would cause a storm of protest. 
And that apparently is exactly what is 
going to happen in connection with his 
latest move, in spite of the fact that it 
potentially is one of the most danger- 
ous things from the point of view of our 
business and financial structure that we 
have had come out of the defense pro- 
gram. 

This move by Mr. Jones is the an- 
nouncement of the policy that the RFC 
is prepared to make five-year loans to 
private business organizations at 114 
per cent interest in those cases where 
the amount of the advance is covered 
by a “definite agreement for reimburse- 
ment” by the government but where 
commercial banks refuse to grant the 
loan. On other loans, which are those in 
which the borrower does not have a 
“bankable” government contract, the 
RFC is also ready to step in if neces- 
sary, but on these, according to Mr. 
Jones, the rate will be higher, rising to 
4 per cent in some cases. But for the 
moment forget these other loans. The 
important matter is the 114 per cent 
limitation on the so-called bankable 
contracts. 


This limitation is important for 
the simple and obvious fact that in the 
vast majority of loans and for the vast 
majority of banks a 114 per cent rate 
is not sufficient to take care of the ex- 
penses incident to the handling of loans 
and at the same time enable the banks 
to set up the necessary reserves against 
possible losses—reserves that must be 
set up regardless of how “bankable” a 
defense contract may be. In a few loans, 








Jesse Jones and the Defense Program 


by RALPH ROBEY 


it is true, which are those 
involving exceptionally 
good credit risks and are 
for unusually large 
amounts, a 114 per cent 
rate is adequate. In fact, 
it already is being used in 
these cases. But the rank 
and file of the credit needs 
arising from the defense 
program cannot be car- 
ried by private institu- 
tions at this rate. 

So what Mr. Jones does 
in effect by this policy is 
to tell all but the largest of our banks 
that their help is neither desired nor 
needed in the financing of the defense 
program. Small banks can pick up a 
few of the minor secondary loans if 
they want to and are willing to lend at 
4 per cent or less, but on the impor- 
tant loans, and all those having the 
backing of something akin to a gov- 
ernment guarantee, either the RFC 
or the big banks will take care of the 
need. 


Newsweek 


Jesse Jones 


Now why should Mr. Jones adopt 
such a policy? Apparently, judging by 
unofficial comments, there are two rea- 
sons: first, because he thinks that there 
will be enough of the secondary loans 
to take care of the small banks and on 
the big stuff they wouldn’t be of any 
particular help anyway, and, secondly, 
because he believes that by holding in- 
terest rates down he can help ward off 
a rise of prices or, in other words, lessen 
the danger of inflation. 

On both counts, of course, he is 
wrong. The small banks could and 
should be of major service in helping 
finance the defense program, and low 
interest rates are an incentive to infla- 
tion, not a protection against it. That 
was amply proved in the last war, as 
well as in every upswing in the business 
cycle during the past century. 

It is necessary, therefore, to put this 
latest move down as the start of a pol- 
icy which is not justified by either facts 
or logic. There is one chance, however, 
that the action will not be quite as bad 
as appears on the surface. It sometimes 
is said of Mr. Jones that he talks like 
a New Dealer but usually behaves like 
a small-town banker. Perhaps this will 
be one of those times. 
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Election of Murray Expected 
to Stabilize Turbulent CIO 


Lewis’ Successor Indicates 
He Will Weed Out Communists; 
Labor Peace Still Far Away 


The five-year history of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has been jam- 
packed with violent controversy. It was 
born in strife (as the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization) at the 1935 AFL 
convention in Atlantic City’s Chelsea Ho- 
tel—a meeting that was featured by the 
fist fight between John L. Lewis and Wil- 
liam Hutcheson of the carpenters’ union. 
Since then, Lewis and his aides have 
waged an unrelenting war upon the Fed- 
eration, crossed with numerous state and 
local law-enforcement officials over the sit- 
down strikes and mass picketing, badgered 
Congress to prevent amendment of the 
Wagner Act, and even had to mix into bit- 
ter factional quarrels within their con- 
stituent unions, such as the scrap to oust 
Homer Martin from the auto union in 
1939. 

True to its turbulent history, the CIO 
last week celebrated its fifth anniversary 
with a convention—back in the Chelsea 
again—split from top to bottom by bitter 
accusations and recriminations. Moreover, 
the fight was kept strictly within the fam- 
ily, for not a single outside speaker ap- 
peared—in sharp contrast to the proces- 
sion of Federal officials who addressed the 
AFL at New Orleans. The split resulted, 
of course, from John L. Lewis’ fight upon 
the New Deal and the New Dealers’ at- 
tempt, led by Sidney Hillman, to wrest 
control of the industrial unions from the 
shaggy-haired miner boss. 


Exit John L. 


The cleavage was clearly marked at the 
convention’s opening session on Monday. 
When his left-wing supporters* staged a 
40-minute demonstration to persuade Lew- 
is to remain as president, delegates from 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and from the allied textile and retail unions 
grimly kept their seats. They remained 
stonily silent, too, during Lewis’ address 
at that session, in which he thoroughly 
lambasted the New Deal for ignoring the 
“52,000,000 shrunken bellies” of the na- 





*Leftists have lined up with Lewis not be- 
cause of his political beliefs, but because the 
miner boss opposed the New Deal—especially 
its foreign policy—and courted their support 
to build up personal power. 


tion. His remarks about the New Deal’s 
neglect served a warning on the nation 
that, though he was quitting the CIO presi- 
dency as he had promised, he had no in- 
tention of retiring from public life as long 
as he believed these undernourished needed 
leadership. 

In turn, the Amalgamated group hit 
back at the left-wingers and Lewis at 
every opportunity. On Tuesday morning, 
they jumped on Len DeCaux, alleged 
leftist and editor of the official CIO News, 
for publishing only Lewis’ views on the 
recent election. They were especially bit- 
ter over the paper’s failure to run Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s picture in its post-election 
issue. DeCaux was defended by the leftists, 
however, and by Lewis himself, who as- 
sumed full responsibility for all of the 
editor’s actions. 

Dispute cropped up again that after- 
noon, when the clothing and textile dele- 
gates pleaded with the convention to strive 
immediately for peace with the AFL. In 
this fracas, the Hillman faction was an- 
swered not only by the leftists but also 
by the stalwarts of the miners’ union. All 





ee 


heaped ridicule upon the Federation, 
charging that the AFL craft unions would 
never agree to a fair compromise but 
would carve up the industrial groups 
among themselves to preserve their own 
power. Several assailed the Amalgamated 
and Textile delegates for even bringing 
the subject up. 

Lewis closed this debate in perhaps his 
most biting speech. He asserted that no 
honorable peace was possible until the 
CIO was more powerful and could com- 
mand fair terms. And he challenged the 
sincerity of the various AFL leaders in 
scathing language, labeling President Wil- 
liam Green a “traitor” and “poltroon.” 
Turning to Hillman’s union, he charged 
that, like David Dubinsky (who left the 
CIO and went back into the AFL last 
summer) , the clothing workers were “tired 
of the fight” and wanted to “creep back” 
into the Federation. 


Enter Hillman 


Busy on his defense duties, Hillman had 
remained at Washington the first two 
days, leaving the conduct of the fight to 
his subordinates. After Lewis won both 


the peace and CIO News squabbles, how- 
ever, the defense commissioner rushed to 
Atlantic City and personally entered the 
fray. 

Replying directly to Lewis’ taunts, Hill- 
man declared that the Amalgamated was 








Wide World 


Philip Murray, successor to John L. Lewis as CIO president 
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The Ten Largest CIO and AFL Unions 


(As shown by their voting strength at the two conventions) 


not weary of the fight and would never 
desert the CIO. And, though steering clear 
of the recriminations characteristic of 
Lewis, Hillman brought the subject of 
Communism in the CIO out into the 
open. He pointed out that the mine work- 
ers’ constitution barred Communists from 
membership and declared: “What is good 
enough for the United Mine Workers is 
good enough for the CIO.” 

He then took up a major CIO com- 
plaint against the New Deal—the award 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of de- 
fense contracts to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and the Ford Motor Co., which have 
been accused by the NLRB of violating 
the Wagner Act as a result of brushes with 
CIO affiliates. On this score, the veteran 
needleworker unionist, who became presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated in 1915 (four 
years before Lewis headed the miners), 
told the delegates that he had already 
conferred with President Eugene Grace 
of Bethlehem and would soon see a Ford 
official in efforts to compose those firms’ 
differences with the NLRB. 


Enter Murray 

On the crucial issue before the conven- 
tion, Hillman said flatly: “When John 
Lewis steps down, there must be a de- 
mand for Phil Murray” to take his place. 
He thus initiated a draft movement on 
behalf of the third member of CIO’s big 
three—the tall, gray-haired coal miner 
who first attended a union meeting at the 
age of 6 and came to this country from 
Scotland in 1902 when he was 16, settling 
near Pittsburgh. 

Before Hillman spoke, the veteran 
UMW vice president, who attained na- 
tional prominence after he took charge of 
the CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, had declared he was not a can- 
didate for Lewis’ job. Murray’s withdrawal 
was attributed (1) to his determination 
not to take the position until the organi- 
zation clearly indicated its stand on Com- 
munism and (2) to his fear that he might 
be merely a Lewis stooge. 

On Thursday, however, the convention 
adopted a resolution condemning all dicta- 
torships and flatly opposing the Commu- 
nistic, Nazi, and Fascist philosophies. 
While this was a compromise of the Amal- 
gamated’s demand that Communists be 
denied jobs in the CIO, it satisfied Murray, 
and when he got Lewis’ promise of un- 
stinted support he consented to be a can- 
didate. And, after Lewis himself placed his 
onetime subordinate in nomination and 
Hillman seconded the choice, the election 
of Murray on Friday by acclamation was 
a mere formality. 


Significancemn~— 

Under Murray—cautious and diplo- 
matic where Lewis is bold and cantanker- 
ous—the CIO should become a more stable 


organization. He will surely weed out, or 
at least stifle, the loudest-mouthed Reds, 


American Federation of Labor 


Union Members 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc. 393,700 
Carpenters & Joiners 300,000 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 250,000 
Electrical Workers 209,700 


Hotel & Restaurant Employes, etc. 202,500 


Machinists 190,100 
Hodcarriers & Common Laborers 161,900 
Painters 100,200 
Musicians 100,000 
Railway Clerks 97,000 
Total (ten unions) 2,005,100* 


NEWSWEEK 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Union ; Members 
United Mine Workers 600,000 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 535.109 


Automobile Workers of America 412.000 
Textile Workers 314,100 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 259.831 


Electrical, Radio, & Machine Workers 206.424 





‘Cannery & Agricultural Workers 123,25 
Packinghouse Workers 90,000 
Transport Workers 90,000 
Retail & Wholesale Employes 80.000 

2,711,114 


*The ten largest unions in each organization accounted for about half of the voting strenyth 
alloted at the AFL and CIO conventions. Thus, the AFL reported that all of its affiliates had 
a combined dues-paying membership of 4,247,443, as of August 1940. The CIO did not <iis- 
close the aggregate dues-paying membership of its affiliates, but speakers at Atlantic City 
repeated earlier claims that the total membership of the industrial unions is “more than 


4,000,000.” 





whom he has been battling for years, and 
will insist on the unions scrupulously ob- 
serving their labor contracts. 

A hard-hitting fighter, despite his soft- 
spoken manner and gentle Scottish burr 
(he got his start in the UMW by slugging 
a coal-company weighmaster, causing the 
miners to rally around him), Murray 
shouldn’t prove to be anybody’s stooge. 
Although he disagreed with the miner boss 
on the Presidential election, he is no blind 
supporter of the New Deal. In his address 
of last Tuesday, he lashed out at the 
present defense setup and demanded great- 
er representation of the CIO in the pro- 
gram just as bitterly as Lewis ever did. 
Moreover, immediately after his selection 
Murray sided with the CIO’s first leader 
in opposing efforts by the Administration 
to “force a shotgun agreement” with the 
AFL. 

On the other hand, the support of Hill- 
man and Murray’s own popularity with 
the miners and the rank and filers who 
supported President Roosevelt should en- 
able him to be independent of his ex-boss. 

Notwithstanding his blast at peace over- 
tures, Murray, by virtue of his natural 
bent toward conciliation which he has ex- 
ercised constantly since his service on the 
War Labor Board twenty years ago, will 
at least keep the door open for further 
negotiations with the AFL. However, such 
negotiations will yield little progress until 
the participants abandon their hypocritical 
attitudes. So far, the CIO has only pro- 
posed plans it knew the AFL wouldn’t ac- 
cept. The Federation has refused to guar- 
antee full recognition of the newer in- 
dustrial unions, and the government has 
kept urging negotiations when it knew no 
workable solution was in sight. 

Until someone devises a method of pro- 
tecting the rival unions’ voting strength, 
while taking care of the officials who would 
lose their jobs under a merger, negotia- 
tions seem futile. Meanwhile, the Ad- 
ministration could eliminate the public in- 


PP moe 


convenience caused by the split if it would 
only insist that the rivals always submit 
their disputes to NLRB elections and 
force them to abide by the outcome. 


The AFL Problem 


Convention Brawl Highlights 





Fight on Racketeers in Union 


As some 5,000 union officials, delegates, 
and guests gathered in New Orleans last 
Monday for the opening of the AFL’s 60th 
annual convention, President William 
Green proudly compared the “harmony 
and tranquillity” of the session with the 
“hate, enmity, division, and discord”  pre- 
vailing at Atlantic City where the “rebel” 
CIO forces were convening (see page 33). 
But the AFL’s tranquillity was rippled 
somewhat early last Thursday by a three- 
round slugging match between David Du- 
binsky, president of the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union, and Joseph 
Fay, vice president of the Operating 
Engineers Union. 

Unimportant in itself, the encounter, al- 
so involving blows and hot words between 
companions of both men, did serve to high- 
light—to the obvious joy of reporters—a 
provocative issue facing the traditionally 
smooth-running convention: what to do 
about racketeering in AFL circles. Du- 
binsky, whose ILGWU returned to the 
AFL fold last spring after a brief elope- 
ment with the CIO, had introduced a 
resolution that would give the AFL power, 
now lacking, to force its affiliated unions to 
get rid of officials convicted of “any of- 
fense” involving moral turpitude or of 
exploiting their positions for personal gain. 
It also would require unions to adopt con- 
stitutional provisions for disciplining such 
officers. 

Meeting Dubinsky in a New Orleans 
hotel bar, Fay denounced the measure and 
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For Distinguished Sewice 


THE BADGE YOU SEE HERE is a coveted 
emblem ...a symbol of 20 years of loyal 
and efficient service to Metropolitan’s 
policyholders, and to the communities in 
which they live. 

Today, more than 1,500 active Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company field-men 
are proud possessors of this badge. 

Over 7,000 members of the field organi- 
zation have been in the business from 5 to 
10 years; more than 3,800 enjoy 10 to 15 
years of experience; and over 1,800 from 
15 to 20 years. Fewer than one out of 
every eight field-men have served Metro- 
politan policyholders less than two years. 


These years of continued service have 
an important bearing on the quality of 
advice and help which policyholders re- 
ceive from Metropolitan representatives 
in the United States and Canada. 


All field-men receive preliminary life 
insurance instruction before they begin 
their work of serving policyholders. Thou- 
sands of field-men regularly receive further 
instruction in the many courses conducted 
by the Company throughout the country. 


During 1939, some 567 managers and 
assistant managers attended special 
courses; another 1,198 assistant managers 
received training in the field from the 
Company’s full-time staff of 94 field train- 
ing instructors. Also, 739 agents, assistant 
managers, and managers were studying for 
their “Chartered Life Underwriter” degree. 
This is awarded only to those who com- 
plete specified studies in the application 


of life insurance to individual needs and 
in such technical phases of life insurance 
as its relationship to problems of taxation 
and inheritance. Additional thousands of 
field-men received instruction in other 
educational projects maintained by the 
Company—all with a view to assuring pol- 
icyholders the utmost benefit from their 
life insurance. 


Thus does the Metropolitan agent, with 
the co-operation of the Company, strive 
constantly to increase his knowledge and 
to keep abreast of the times. 


The services the agent renders are many 
and varied. Helping the policyholder select 
the kind of insurance best suited to his 
needs and delivering the policy are only 
the beginning of a long series of services. 


Many policyholders pay their premiums 
weekly, or monthly, and the field-man col- 
lects them. 


When necessary, agents adjust insurance 
plans to new personal or family situations. 
Policies are checked to make sure that 
desired beneficiaries or contingent bene- 
ficiaries are properly named. Dividends 
are paid or credited. 


When the death of a policyholder occurs, 
the agent often helps to prepare the claim 
papers and to get the check promptly to 
the beneficiary. Death claims were paid on 
an average of over 7,000 policies per week 
in 1939. 


In addition, every week in 1939, more 
than 75,000 so-called transfers took place 


—occasioned by change of address or simi- 
lar causes. In nearly every case some agent 
served the policyholder. In almost 7,600 
communities where Metropolitan nursing 
service is available to Industrial policy- 
holders, it is usually the agent who brings 
word of the policyholder’s need for it. 


If you need assistance with any prob- 
lems connected with your life insurance, 
call in your Metropolitan agent. He will 
gladly consult with you, and help prepare 
and file necessary papers. There is no rea- 
son for paying anyone to perform these, or 
similar, services. As a Metropolitan policy- 
holder, you are entitled to the free advice 
of your agent. 





COPYRIGHT 1940 —METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
This is Number 32 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance com- 
pany operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
tisements in this series will be mailed upon 

request, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Op) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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its author in language Dubinsky resented, 
particularly since his 21-year-old daughter, 
Jean, was present, and the battle was on 
(Miss Dubinsky was later knocked down 
in the general melee). Promising to press 
all the harder for his proposal, Dubinsky 
asked for police protection for his family 
and rejected Fay’s subsequent suggestion 
that they get together for a friendly drink. 

The Dubinsky resolution is an attempt 
to revise the AFL’s time-honored policy of 
scrupulously respecting the autonomy of 
affiliated unions—a policy which has en- 
abled AFL leaders to denounce racketeer- 
ing while doing nothing about its mani- 
festations in individual unions. This para- 
doxical situation has lately become a mat- 
ter of public concern partly because of 
frequent exposures by vigorous union crit- 
ics like Westbrook Pegler, newspaper 
columnist, and the wave of prosecutions 
by Federal and local law-enforcement 
agencies. (The Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers have charged that at least 69 men 
with criminal records now hold office in 
AFL unions.) 

The Department of Justice’s probe of 
the building trades (largely AFL) under 
the antitrust laws has yielded indictments 
of 82 unions and 266 unionists in the past 
two years. Outstanding examples of local 
activity have been these: in March 1938, 
Eliot Ness, Cleveland’s Safety Director, 
obtained convictions for extortion against 
John E. McGee and Don A. Campbell, as- 
sociated with AFL unions; last winter 
Willie Bioff, AFL czar in Hollywood, was 
returned to jail by Illinois authorities to 
finish an old sentence for pandering; and 
this year Thomas E. Dewey, New York 
County’s District Attorney, successfully 
prosecuted George Scalise, head of the 
AFL Building Service Employes Union, 
for misappropriation of funds (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 23). 

In its 1940 report to the convention the 
AFL executive council admitted that some 
criminals had “penetrated into our move- 
ment” but disavowed “racketeering, gang- 
sterism, and disregard for law most 
emphatically and without reservation.” 
However, it repeated the time-honored ex- 
cuse for inaction—autonomy of AFL af- 
filiates—and attacked the government’s 
building-trades investigation as a “stub- 
born, capricious, and irresponsible drive 
against labor and unionism.” 

On the other hand, except for smolder- 
ing dissension over the racketeering issue, 
the AFL gave evidence of being in healthy 
condition. More than 300 new trade and 
federal labor unions were chartered in the 
year ended Aug. 31, and total membership 
increased by more than 200,000 to 
4,247,443—an all-time high. (Green 
pointedly chided the CIO for not making 
public a statement of its dues-paying 
membership.) And the council held out 
the expectation that soon the 80,000 mem- 
bers of the suspended International Typo- 
graphical Union would return to the fold, 








following conferences to settle differences 
over the payment of assessments. 
Replying to an appeal from President 
Roosevelt for “an unselfish, a farsighted, 
and a patriotic effort to bring about a just 
and an honorable peace” in the labor move- 





Acme 


Green saw peace hopes blasted; 
Dubinsky got into a fist fight 


ment, Green assured him of the AFL’s full 
support in the defense program and cited 
the council’s statement that an AFL peace 
committee was ready to negotiate with a 
CIO group “any time, any place.” In his 
opening address, however, Green declared 
that the AFL would not resume negotia- 
tions on the basis of proposals already 
made by the CIO: a joint convention of 
the two organizations or an AFL-CIO 
merger before settling jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 


Significance 


Since many top union officials owe their 
positions to the support of subordinate 
executives, they will not, as practical poli- 
ticians, be happy about giving up to the 
central organization the power to force the 
removal of any officer—an arm which 
might be extended later in cases where 
crime was not involved. The leaders’ in- 
terest in preserving local autonomy is sec- 
onded by numerous rank and filers who 
believe that there are very few dishonest 
men in the labor movement—no more 
proportionately than might be found in 
any large cross section of human beings— 
and contend that labor racketeering has 
been deliberately exaggerated by interests 
hostile to all unionism. These factors 
were reflected in reports on Sunday that 
a compromise resolution would be adopted, 
stiffening the AFL stand on racketeering 
but preserving the independence of the 
international unions. 

Aside from the racketeering problem, the 
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important convention development was an 
increasing rapprochement with the Ad. 
ministration as evidenced by a lack of 
criticism of the defense program (unlike 
the CIO convention) and the cordial re. 
ception given to the President’s peace 
message (not invited to attend, the 
President sent no word to the CIO con. 
vention). 





Popeye Cones 


Promise of ice cream for dessert may no 
longer be an incentive for youngsters to 
eat vegetables. If the plans of two cream- 
ery operators spread to national propor- 
tions, the children will be even pleading 
for their spinach. Kenneth Wallace, man- 
ager of the Franklin Creamery Co. in 
Cleveland, announced last week that he 
had perfected a method of making tomato 
sherbet and would begin marketing it soon 
in the two Cleveland stores that have 
sold his spinach cream for two months. 

Similar vegetable creams are already 
available in Irvington, N.J. Two years 
ago, Philip Wenger of the Tortoni Ice 
Cream Co. succeeded in making ice cream 
from asparagus. This fall he added green 
pea, spinach, and carrot ice cream. 

The ices are said to be rich in vitamin 
content and to contain the nutritive value 
of fresh vegetables plus the milk and cream 
content, yet cost only slightly more than 
the more common flavors. Retaining the 
vegetable flavor, the dessert can be used 
along with meat courses in warm-weather 
menus and is recommended by physicians 
and hospitals for invalid diet. 





Auto Imports Gain 


In the first nine months this year, de- 
spite the war, 236 foreign passenger cars 
were imported into the United States— 
twenty more than in the same period last 
year. All but a few—including two from 
Germany that somehow or other slipped 
through the blockade—came from the 
United Kingdom, where in the past few 
months dealers’ and manufacturers’ auto- 
mobile stocks have been set aside for ex- 
port since Britons are no longer permitted 
to buy new cars. 

Rolls-Royce, Ltd., England’s best-known 
auto manufacturer, has been shipping cars 
to this country regularly—both the Rolls- 
Royce Phantom III, selling here for 
around $18,000, and the company’s sports 
car, the Bentley, costing $10,000. Some 
Daimlers ($3,200) have likewise been 
coming in. . 

As a matter of fact, more Rolls-Royces 
have been sold in the United States in 
1940 than in any of the past seven years, 
according to J. S. Inskip of New York, 
the company’s authorized distributor in 
this country. One reason for this is that 
American manufacturers in the past cou- 
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HAND WOVEN 
BY THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 
OF NEW MEXICO 


New Christmas patterns in these unique ties. 


Wearers say an exceptional value.* Sold only 


direct from weavers to you. 


For over 200 years the Spanish people 
who settled New Mexico have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. Their 
looms and their craft have been handed 
down from father to son. And the col- 
orful landscape in which these people 
have lived and worked has made natu- 
ral artists of them. 

Today I take the lovely fabrics these 
people weave and have them made up 
into such stunning ties as are shown 
here. These are as true reproductions 
is the modern color camera can get, 
made direct from the ties. 


Well dressed men from all over Amer- 
ica now send to me for these ties, be- 
cause they say they can find no others, 
inywhere, so beautiful, unique, and 
durable at so low a price. 


Fascinating texture 


These ties are all wool—every thread of 
hem—except an invisible silk seam along 
he fringed edge. That is what gives them 
heir fascinating texture. And that is what 
ives the man who wears them that tweedy, 
ut-of-door look. 
hat, too, is why these ties wear so well. 
Vhen men learn by experience that these 
ies are cut and sewn so as always to tie right 
od hang right; when they learn that they 
n rumple them all they please and the 
rinkles come right out; and when they find 
ey can be sent to the cleaners again and 
1in without showing wear—then they be- 
me fans for these ties. 


My Christmas Offer 


t—by selling direct from the weavers to 
u—TI am able to give you these fine ties 
r only $1.00 each, postpaid. And for 
hristmas (until December 15th) I will send 
yu any six of these ties for only $5.00, 
stpaid, 

in you think of any other gift so unique, so 
ceptable, so reasonable? Why not a 
sur whole Christmas shopping by making 
lections for every man on your list now? 
nd you take no risk! For I sell every tie 


ith this unqualified GUARANTEE: If any 


tie doesn’t please you (or the one you give it 
to) for any reason whatsoever, send it back 
for exchange or get your money back with- 
out quibble. I must have satisfied customers, 
who repeat, to make this business successful. 


How to order 


Order by the number opposite each tie. Give 
me one or two second choices, in case I run 
out of some pattern you want. 


Send payment by personal check, postal 
money order, or bank draft. J cannot accept 
stamps. 


Orders from foreign countries cannot be 
filled—except Canada and Mexico—and of 
course all U. S. possessions and territories. 
Foreign customers must pay customs duties. 


For Air Mail Service in U. S. (sent within 
four hours after your order is received) add 
extra postage as follows: 1 tie 18¢; 2 ties 
24¢; 3 ties 30¢; 4 ties 36¢; 6 ties 54¢; and 6¢ 
for each tie above six. 


Ties packed in an attractive gift box and 
wrapping for 5¢ extra. Mailed direct to re- 
cipient, if you wish, with your card or your 
name on our own unique card, without addi- 
tional cost. 


Please print all names and addresses. I am 
not much of a handwriting expert. 


But order quickly, please 


I must tell you that these weavers, in true 
Spanish style, start celebrating El Natividad 
pretty early in the month. So please send 
your order quickly if you want to be sure of 
Christmas delivery. I try to fill every order 
the day it is received, and usually do; but 
you know what the postal people are up 
against. For eastern states, in particular, 
let me have your order not later than Dec. 


12th. 


And remember: Every order filled with my 
GUARANTEE that if any tie I send you 
doesn’t please you, for any reason whatso- 
ever, return it for exchange or get your 
money back without quibble. Could I speak 
fairer than that? 

SPECIAL NOTE: Tie No. 1006, in addition 
to maroon, can also be had in plain brown, 
rust, forest green, pearl grey, turquoise blue, 
light tan, black, blue-green, and light blue. 
Use this number and add the color you want. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
304 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


* For instance, George W.. Engelmann, well known Chicago business man, writes: —‘ Enclosed is my 

irder for some of your ties. I would like to take this opportunity to tell you how well I like your ties. 

When I wear them they never fail to attract favorable comment. They are also the most durable ties 
and the best value I have ever seen.” 
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DANGER to 


your engine 


Winter brings grave danger toa 
motor left unguarded by slug- 
gish oils, stiffened by the cold. 
Change now to the free-flowing 
winter-grade of Insulated Hav- 
oline or Texaco Motor Oil. And 
) avoid that danger. 
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DANGER to 
costly gears ‘he 
Summer gear lubricants harden 
at low temperatures and expose 
costly gears to wearing, grind- pk 
ing friction. Change—now—to th 
Winter-Grade Texaco Trans- rs 


mission and Differential lubri- DANGER | os 
cants for smooth, safe-running to of 


ears in winter weather. ae : 
_ riding comfort - 


fie 
The finest car develops squeaks, 
becomes hard-riding, uncom- de 
fortable at low temperatures, if as 
springs and chassis-points are R 
improperly lubricated. Change m 
now to Winter-Grade Marfak wi 
Chassis Lubricants ...enjoy a ne 
smooth-riding car all winter. to 
Vi 
DANGER , 
to le 
R 


peace of mind 


The first zero weather brings 
freeze-up worries to the car- 
owner who has forgotten to put 
an anti-freeze into his car. Have 
this done today and forget your 
fears of a cracked cylinder 


block, a broken radiator. DANGER to 


your pocketbook 
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; ; C 
Any winter-failure of lubrica- ; 
tion can cause motor repairs fi 
that will flatten the fattest . 
wallet. Why take needless risks? t 
Have your Texaco Dealer win- d 
ter-guard your car today . . a 
and end your winter-worries! t 
. 
t 
\ 
CHANGE inter lubricant ) 
to winter lubricants now iia ! 
Uw, Texaco Dealers invite I 
you to enjoy Fred Allen t 
in the new full-hour 
Texaco Star Theatre J 


Program ... with Kenny 
Baker, Al Goodman's Orchestra and 
a great cast. Every Wednesday 
Night—C.B.S.—9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 
C. S. T., 10:00 M. S. T., 9:00 P. S, T. 


TEXACO DEALERS 


Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 
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O. L. Snider photos (Link-Belt News) 


Link-Belt’s circulation builder: Claire goes a-sailing; Claire’s back; Claire ready for the gong 


ple of years have discontinued some of 
their highest-priced models, such as the 
sixteen-cylinder Cadillac, the twelve- 
cylinder Packard, and the big Lincoln 
of two years ago, leaving Rolls-Royce 
with less competition in the ultra-luxury 
field. 

The imported cars are shipped here un- 
der convoy with close secrecy maintained 
as to sailings and arrival dates. One Rolls- 
Royce arrived a fortnight ago and two 
more were reported to be enroute last 
week. Since the British manufacturers are 
not permitted to start any new cars but 
to finish only those already in a fairly ad- 
vanced stage of production, the supply will 
be exhausted within a couple of years un- 
less the war ends before then. (Rolls- 
Royce doesn’t produce annual models, 
and the company has a sizable inventory 
of partially finished cars.) 





Aviation Notes 


TRANSATLANTIC Activity: Airplanes of 
several nations will soon be shuttling back 
and forth across the South Atlantic Ocean 
if present plans go through. The Spanish 
Government last week was reported pre- 
paring to resume operations in the near 
future of its line between Seville and Bue- 
nos Aires, suspended at the outbreak of 
the country’s civil war. Meanwhile, in Rio 
de Janeiro, the German-controlled Condor 
airlines asked the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion for permission to establish an air 
route from Rio to Lisbon, with a stop at 
the Canary Islands. And Harold R. Harris, 
vice president of Pan American Grace 
Airways, revealed that the Pan American 
Airways System is going ahead with its 
plans for a route from the United States 
to Cape Town, South Africa (NEWSWEEK, 
July 22). 


Warm Tocs: Research laboratories 


have recently discovered that, by adding 
certain chemicals to rubber in the mixing 
stage, a rubber sheeting may be produced 
that will transmit electricity and throw 
off an even heat in the process. U. S. 
Rubber Co. last week announced an adap- 
tion of this revolutionary principle (rub- 
ber has always been used as a nonconduc- 
tor) in the test manufacture of a number 
of aviator’s suits for the United States 
Army. These rubber, heat-radiating gar- 
ments weigh less and fit better than previ- 
ous types of heated suits—vital at the 
heights where combat and bombing 
flights now occur and eventually impor- 
tant for peacetime air travel in the strato- 
sphere. 





A Business Beauty 


Formed 65 years ago to market an im- 
proved drive chain for harvesting ma- 
chines, the Link-Belt Co. of Chicago has 
since expanded into many other lines. Its 
products now include gears and pulleys, 
grain-car unloaders, excavating shovels, 
chain and belt conveyors, and other types 
of industrial equipment, manufactured in 
eleven plants in the United States and 
Canada and sold throughout the world. 

In advertising its products, the com- 
pany has featured its own house organ, 
The Link-Belt News, distributed each 
month to 138,000 customers, employes, 
stockholders, and jobbers. Since the edi- 
torial content of The News is necessarily 
somewhat technical, its editor, Russell B. 
Kern, three years ago hit upon the happy 
idea of brightening the magazine with oc- 
casional pictures of a pretty girl. For this 
purpose he bought from a Hollywood, 
Calif., photographer, Orville Logan Snider, 
a collection of pictures of a dazzling blonde 
named Claire. 

Claire was an immediate hit, and read- 


ers as far away as Brazil and China— 
many of them company presidents and 
chief engineers—started sending in en- 
thusiastic letters about her and asking for 
her address. This Kern has consistently re- 
fused to reveal, admitting only that she 
lives in Los Angeles. The most popular 
picture of the series, a rear view captioned 
“Claire’s Back,” was printed in November 
1939, after the young lady had _ been 
omitted from the six previous issues (the 
same issue revealed her last name—Tay- 
lor). Last week Claire graced the front 
page of the current Link-Belt News in a 
new role—wearing boxing gloves to illus- 
trate the company’s advertising campaign 
on its Friction Fighter bearings. 

Because its products are used by vir- 
tually every industry, Link-Belt’s earnings 
closely follow the fluctuations in general 
business activity. For the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 the firm reported a net 
income (before excess-profits tax) of 
$1,780,740, almost double the $957,436 
earned in the same period last year. A 
contributing factor to this improvement 
was the sales of the firm’s line of automatic 
coal stokers, which Alfred Kauffmann, 
Link-Belt president, recently announced 
have established new monthly records 
since July. 

Kauffmann, a strong booster for Claire 
although he has never met her, is a veteran 
in the Link-Belt family. He started with 
the company as a draftsman 39 years ago 
and became president in 1924. 





Strike Wave 


Strikes and unauthorized walkouts 
hampered operations of three major indus- 
trial corporations last week, all of which 
were busy on armament erders for this 
country or Britain: 


¥ The strike at the Vultee aircraft factory 
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(Newsweek, Nov. 25) coniinued despite 
protracted negotiations arranged by Maj. 
Sidney Simpson of the War Department. 
On Saturday, Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson charged that Communists had 
caused and were prolonging the strike, say- 
ing that the FBI had identified the walk- 
out leaders as either party members or 
affiliated with the Reds. Wyndham Mor- 
timer, West Coast director of the CIO 
auto union involved, immediately denied 
the accusation and asserted that every 
Vultee worker was an American citizen 
(AFL leaders have accused Mortimer of 
being a Communist—a charge he has re- 
peatedly denied). 


{The big New Kensington works of the 
Aluminum Co. of America closed down on 
Friday, as the result of the CIO’s demand 
that an employe who resented the union’s 
dues-collection campaign be dismissed. The 
Defense Commission rushed a conciliator 
to the plant, which is making aluminum 
for airplane fuselages and cooking utensils 
for the Army. 


{ Two unauthorized walkouts in plants of 
the Crucible Steel Co., big maker of tool 
and armament steels, were settled during 
the week after ranking CIO officials per- 
suaded the men to resume work pending 
further negotiations. 





Week in Business 


Money Back: When investigation re- 
vealed that the late arch-swindler Philip 
Musica-F. Donald Coster had inflated the 
assets of McKesson & Robbins by $21,000,- 
000, there was considerable discussion 
about the possible legal responsibility of 
the accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., auditors for the drug company. But 
Price, Waterhouse insisted, with the sup- 
port of professional colleagues, that they 
had followed accepted accounting practices 
and had not been engaged or required to 
check beyond the records submitted to 
them. Still maintaining this position, the 
auditing company last week, however, of- 
fered to return to William J. Wardall, 
trustee for McKesson & Robbins, $522,- 
402 in fees received during the period of 
the Coster operations. Simultaneously, 
J. H. Ballinger and Clinton Barnum See- 
ley, McKesson & Robbins directors under 
Coster, offered to return $170,000 in stock. 
In return for these offers, the trustee would 
waive all claims. 


Kiss Facts: The Better Vision Insti- 
tute, active trade association of the eye- 
glasses industry, made a powerful bid for 
publicity by answering the age-old ques- 
tion: “Why do women close their eyes 
when kissed?” According to the institute, 
the closing is partly involuntary, an emo- 
tional reflex related to woman’s propensity 
for crying when happy or sad. But there 
is also involved a conscious effort to shut 


out visual contact with “everyday objects” 
—the institute does not say this might 
mean the man in the case—by which she 
“slips into a world of make-believe.” 


Coat: The Anthracite Industries Lab- 
oratory, working with the United States 
Housing Authority, has developed a com- 
bination stove and heater to provide cook- 
ing facilities, hot water, and heat for a six- 
room house. Expected to retail for $125 
or less, it occupies about the same space 
as a range alone, exclusive of the hot- 
water furnace pipes . . . Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., sponsored by the National 
Coal Association, announced a $200,000 
three-year research program to be carried 
on at Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for the purpose of advancing 
the competitive position of coal through 
the development of better equipment for 
its use in home and industry. Financed 
jointly by the coal producers’ associations, 
by individual producers, and by the coal- 
carrying railroads, the project will tackle 
such problems as the dustproofing of coal 
and its use in a new type of internal-com- 
bustion engine. 


EquipMENtT Orpers: I. B. James, presi- 
dent and general manager of Burlington 
Trailways, subsidiary of the Burlington 
Railroad, announced the purchase of ten 
Diesel-engined, air-conditioned General 
Motors buses for delivery early next year 
to supplement 40 similar units acquired 
since June 1939 . . . Other railroad pur- 
chases last week included: a $4,000,000 
Louisville & Nashville order for 1,750 
freight cars from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co.; and $5,000,000 
of Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad con- 


tracts for freight cars and locomotives 
from ‘five companies. 


PerRsoNNEL: Stuart M. Crocker, man- 
ager of the General Electric Co.’s air-con- 
ditioning department, and Dr. W. D. 
Coolidge, director of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory, were appointed vice 
presidents of the company .. . Frank P. 
Lawrence, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Manhattan area of the New 
York Telephone Co., was elected a vice 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in charge of the long-lines 
department, effective Jan. 1 . . . Joseph 
Reinfeld, treasurer of Browne Vintners 
Co., was promoted to president, succeed- 
ing Joseph Newman, who remains as a vice 
president . . . William F. Wise, president 
of Republic Aircraft Products Corp., a 
division of the Aviation Corp., was given 
the additional position of executive vice 
president of Aviation Manufacturing 
Corp., also an Aviation Corp. subsidiary. 


Trenvs: The Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production was 128 
(1935-39=100) in October, compared 
with 125 in September and the previous 
all-time peak of 126 in December of last 
year . . . Machine-tool output for Octo- 
ber was double that of the same month 
in 1939, while productive capacity in the 
industry, already up 50 per cent in the 
year, was still expanding, the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association report- 
ed... Contracts awarded for construction 
of one- and two-family houses in October 
totaled $117,141,000, highest for the 
month since 1928 and 35 per cent more 
than in October 1939, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 








Beacon-Journal 


Hatchet Women: Elsie Kahoun, Vivian Flowers, and Honoré Guil- 
veau were members of a patrol of residents of Peninsula, Ohio, who waged 
a campaign last week to rid the countryside of unsightly signs. 
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Philip K. Crowe’s Kingsland Beagles took a ride, then took the ‘whips’ for a hike 








SPORTS 





Ancient Sport of Beagling Marks Biggest Season 
With Aching Bunions Two Thanksgivings in a Row 


The ancient sport of foot beagling is like 
riding to hounds without benefit of horse, 
or rabbit hunting without a gun. To the 
uninitiated it seems a crazy coeducational 
cross-country bunion derby in pursuit of 
a hare that nobody wants and which the 
beagle pack gets anyway. To the devotee 
it is a serious matter—a fine art blended 
with science. 

Like it or not, beagling’s spread from 
Virginia north through suburban sections 
of the Eastern Seaboard during the past 
ten years has been phenomenal. Last week 
and this—with two Thanksgivings and a 
week end for hunting—marked the biggest 
season ever and found most of the na- 
tion’s 32 recognized beagle packs on the 
chase, with fields of 30 to 100 breathless 
beaglers behind. 

The routine of beagling is not far differ- 
ent from that of fox hunting. Carried to 
the starting point, the hounds pour from 
their conveyance and, at a few blasts of 
the horn from the huntsman, “pack up” 
around him. Three or four “whips” (herd- 
ers)—clad, like the huntsman, in green 
coats, white stocks, and white breeches 
(or skirts) —snap their whips for the bene- 
fit of individualistic beagles who feel they 
have business elsewhere. Then, at com- 
mand, the pack spreads out along a front 
of 200 to 500 yards with a “whip” on 
either flank and the huntsman in the 
center. The hounds move forward at a 
slow trot, “drawing” for a scent. One 
hundred to 500 yards behind comes the 
field, under the command of the field 
master. 

The pack is trained to silence until a 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. 30 

Oklahoma over Santa Clara 
Marquette over Arizona 
Duke over Pittsburgh 
Navy over Army 
Fordham over N. Y.U.* 
Boston College over Holy Cross 
Columbia over Brown 
Duquesne over Carnegie Tech 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt 
Auburn over Florida 
Mississippi State over Alabama** 
Georgia over Georgia Tech 
Tulane over Louisiana State 
Maryland over W. & L. 
Washington U. over St. Louis 
Rice over Baylor 
Arkansas over Tulsa 
Southern Methodist over T. C. U. 
Texas A. & M. over Texas 
Texas Tech over New Mexico 
Stanford over California 
San Jose over Nevada 
Oregon State over Oregon 
U.C.L. A. over Southern California 
Weshington over Washington State 





* Bombshell 
**Special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 23: completed 20; fumbled 4. 
Success average to date: 155 right, 47 
wrong, 12 tied: 76.7%. This includes the 
reversal of the Nov. 16 Cornell-Dart- 
mouth game, scored last week as a Fear- 
less Forecast triumph. 


4 
4 
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hound scents a hare and gives tongue. 
Then the beagles are off full tilt, with the 
field dashing along behind—over fences, 
through bogs and brambles. If the quarry 
is a cottontail, she (regardless of sex, the 
hare is always “she”) usually escapes by 
holing up in a stone fence; jack rabbits 
will outrun the hounds, and chases as long 
as four hours are on record. If a kill is 
made, the huntsman severs the head 
(“mask”) and usually presents it to the 
first feminine beagler to arrive; the first 
men get the hind feet (“pads”). 

Beagling has its fascinations. Queen 
Elizabeth had a fine 12-inch* pack in the 
sixteenth century, and some 60 years 
later Charles I was an addict. To the mod- 
ern office worker, covering 7 to 14 miles 
in an afternoon at a good clip is one way 
to keep the waistline down. And at least 
one school (St. Peter’s, at Peekskill, N. Y.) 
uses the sport as a conditioner. 

Beagling is not a rich man’s sport, for, in 
most communities, the cost is defrayed by 
membership subscription. Typical of such 
a financial setup is that of the Kingsland 
Beagles of New Canaan, Conn. On a 
budget of little more than $1,000 a year, 
Philip K. Crowe—an advertising sales- 
man through the week—pays for kennel- 
man, food, and the printing and mailing 
of schedule cards. With the sale of beagles 
and $25 annually from member families 
Crowe, who acts as master and huntsman, 
comes close to breaking even. 





The Football Parade 


With most of the nation’s college foot- 
ball teams winding up the 1940 season, the 
battles of traditional rivals blackened last 
week’s headlines.” 

Fresh from a strange 3-0 upset defeat 





*Beagles are classified by shoulder height. 
Most American packs run from 13 to an upper 
limit of 15 inches. In England, which had some 
68 packs before the war, the maximum is 16 
inches. 
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Now and then during this foot- 
ball season a Dartmouth-Cornell game 
reared its sinister head, and Dukes 
were beaten by North Carolinas, and 
Fordhams were knocked off by Gallop- 
ing Gaels—but on the whole the form 
ran true, and I would like to acknowl- 
edge that fact in behalf of Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast, in which I 
have the same kind of mild, paternal 
interest that a guy with a long white 
beard might have in a fresh young 
kid of 2. 

It is always more dignified to look 
back than to look ahead. And much 
safer. Take the matter of horsewhipping. 

When Lardner of the Fearless Fore- 
cast came out for no good reason and 
picked Southern Methodist over Texas 
A. & M. a few weeks ago, and A. & M. 
won the ball game, a student at the 
winning school wrote in threatening to 
horsewhip the forecaster. That means 
me. I have to take the rap for the sins 
of the reckless swami. 

Though his team won, the student 
was boiling with rage at the thought of 
anyone picking against the Texas Ag- 
gies. He wrote in the manner of a man 
well versed in horsewhipping. He used 
technical terms. He seemed to favor 
the interlocking grip. 

I reminded this impulsive character 
that he would have to travel a long 
way from home to horsewhip me. He 
urged me to come to Texas, citing fa- 
vorable railroad and plane rates. I took 
a firm stand. And that applies to all 
horsewhippers. I will not go out of my 
way to fulfill horsewhip engagements. 
They will have to come to me, office 
hours 3 to 5 p.m. 


Now that we are reviewing the 
season, the Texas Aggies appear to 
have a strong claim to the national 
championship. Scouts tell me that noth- 
ing but overconfidence can beat them 
now, in bowls or elsewhere. The Ar- 
kansas team which played Fordham 
and Mississippi said that A. & M. was 
by far the best they had seen. Eastern 
agents who wandered into Texas de- 
scribed the Aggies as the nation’s best. 
John Kimbrough is the true Nagurski 
stuff, and the team, tremendous de- 
fensively, can gain at will. 

Up in the same bracket for 1940 are 
Minnesota, Michigan, Boston College, 
Tennessee, and Stanford. The leaders 





Fearless Football Review 


by JOHN LARDNER 


can be sifted and classified further 
when they get around to playing those 
bowl games, as almost all of them will. 

At the risk of offending honest Min- 
nesotans, I think Michigan deserves a 
share of the honors in the Middle 
West. Michigan outstatisticked Min- 
nesota and (some say) outplayed 
her. Minnesota got the extra point. 
For the rest, the two of them mopped 
up all adversaries. They stand shoul- 
der to shoulder, in charge of their 
territory. 

Tennessee’s schedule, as usual, was 
not a bone-cracker, but Tennessee did 
beat two fine teams in Alabama and 
Duke and a pretty good one in Ken- 
tucky. Boston College was Gargantuan 
in the East from start to finish, and 
Georgetown was just a little less so— 
call ’em Pantagruelian. 


The Lardner Trophy for the best 
coaching job of the year, if I can get it 
back from the pawnbroker, Uncle An- 
drew, goes to Clark Shaughnessy of 
Stanford. The Stanford material was 
not as bad as everyone thought, and 
Mr. Shaughnessy was much better than 
anyone thought. He made the Chicago 
Bear system work with a college team, 
which many critics considered impos- 
sible, and what is more, by careful 
study of the Bears in the long lonesome 
days when he was coaching at Chicago 
University, he improved on some phases 
of the Bear system. 

The Stanford reversal from season to 
season has been cataclysmic. Last year, 
when Stanford lost game after game, 
her morale suffered and the boys did 
not hustle. “Did not hustle” is a euphe- 
mism. One day toward the end of the 
season a player approached coach Tiny 
Thornhill and said genially: 

“Just think, coach. One more game 
to play and then we can break train- 
ing.” 

“Break training?” snapped Mr. 
Thornhill. “How are you going to do 
that? Take dope?” 

Yes, matters were not so good at 
Stanford a year ago. Now Stanford is 
heading irresistibly for the Rose Bowl. 
If she beats California, she’s in. And I 
see by Lardner’s Fearless Football 
Forecast that she will beat California. 

Quite a prodigy, that fearless fore- 
caster. I hope he doesn’t get his toes 
burned. 
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from Dartmouth when motion-picture eyj- 
dence and Referee W. H. Friesell’s admis. 
sion of his “fifth down” error cost them a 
7-8 victory two days after the game, Cor. 
nell took the short end of a 22-20 nose-out 
from Pennsylvania in Saturday’s tightest 
major tussle. In another hallowed Eastern 
game Harvard trounced Yale 28-0. On 
Midwest gridirons, Michigan administered 
a 40-0 drubbing to its traditional foe, Ohio 
State, and Tom Harmon’s three tallies 
brought his three-year conference touch- 
down total to 33—two over Red Grange’s 
record. Indiana wrested the Old Oaken 
Bucket from Purdue 3-0, with a field goal 
in the last thirteen seconds. Wisconsin 
threw a scare into unbeaten Minnesota 
with two first-period touchdowns, but the 
Gophers rebounded to win 22-13. Iowa 
beat its Corn Belt Rival, Illinois, 18-7. 


{ In featured Eastern games, Boston Col- 
lege stayed unbeaten with a 33-7 victory 
over Auburn; Princeton edged out a 26-19 
victory over battered Army; Columbia beat 
Colgate, for the first time in history, 20-17; 
Dartmouth leveled Brown 20-6, and Lafay- 
ette’s 46-0 clawing of Lehigh gave the 
Leopards an undefeated season. 


{In the South, Duke swamped North 
Carolina State 42-6, while Virginia gave 
North Carolina unexpected opposition but 
finally went down 10-7. Mississippi State 
turned on Mississippi 19-0; Tennessee re- 
mained undefeated with an expected 33-0 
win over Kentucky, and Alabama eked 
out a 25-21 victory over Vanderbilt. Clem- 
son beat Furman 13-7 to clinch the South- 
ern Conference title. 


{ Other scores: Oklahoma 9, Temple 7; 
Holy Cross 33, Manhattan 25; Pittsburgh 
20, Penn State 7 (the Nittany Lions’ first 
defeat); Florida 16, Georgia Tech 7; 
Northwestern 20, Notre Dame 0; Nebras- 
ka 21, Iowa State 12; Rice 14, Texas 
Christian 6; Southern Methodist 7, Baylor 
4; Washington 41, U.C.L.A. 0. 





Sport Squibs 

Scoring four knockdowns, Lew Jenkins 
kept his lightweight crown by a technical 
knockout of Pete Lello in 2:37 of the sec- 
ond round at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Nov. 22. The Sweetwater, 
Texas, walloper thus avenged his defeat 
by Lello last year in Chicago . . . For his 
fouling of Fritzie Zivic (Newsweek, Nov. 
25), Al (Bummy) Davis was penalized 
$2,500 and his New York State license 
revoked. 


¥ Jimmy Wilson, the Cincinnati coach who 
came out of retirement as a player at the 
age of 40 to backstop the Reds to the 
1940 World Series championship, signed 
as manager of the Chicago Cubs to replace 
Gabby Hartnett. Responsible for Bucky 
Walters’ shift from third base to the 
mound, Wilson figures the fifth-place 
Cubs’ “big need is pitching.” 
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RELIGION 


Sex Equality in Church Rule 
Is Blocked by Male Minorities 


Most of the voices that sing hymns in 
the nation’s churches every Sunday are 
feminine, for about 60 per cent of church- 
goers are women. Yet masculine minds 
usually govern religion. In this fact the In- 
formation Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, in 
a report on a survey by its Department of 
Research and Education available last 
week, found cause for complaint. Com- 
menting on the survey, conducted by Inez 
M. Cavert, researcher and sister of the 
council’s general secretary, Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, the bulletin declared: 
“There are probably more restrictions— 
legal or traditional—attaching to women in 
the Christian Church than in any other 
field.” 

Miss Cavert assembled her facts by 
questioning members in churches of major 
denominations. She learned that few wom- 
en work on local governing boards. Con- 
gregationalists, with women holding 35 
per cent of such posts, leaned closest 
toward equality between the sexes; South- 
ern Methodists, with 15 per cent, observed 
it least. Women trustees handling church 
finances were even scarcer, ranging from 
24 per cent among Quakers to 3 per cent 
among Methodist Episcopalians. And al- 
though seventeen of the 24 churches in the 
Federal Council admit distaff members to 
their national conventions, said Miss Cav- 
ert, men usually run the show. 

Some women, however, have broken into 
the male stronghold of the ministry. Nine 
sects (notably Congregationalists, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Quakers, Northern Bap- 
tists, and Methodists) ordain them. But 
ordination doesn’t tell the whole story, for 
most congregations spurn female preach- 
ers. Of the Disciples’ 254 women ministers, 
for example, only about 35 have pastorates. 
Typical of the average congregation’s atti- 
tude, an old member (male) once turned 
thumbs down on a well-qualified woman 
candidate with the remark: “I’d ruther 
have a man that wa’n’t so good.” 








Mormon Chief at 84 


Heber J. Grant is a tall, spare, bearded 
patriarch who preaches purity, punctu- 
ality, and perseverance. These virtues 
have made Grant one of the most prosper- 
ous men in Utah, for among other business 
offices he holds a directorship in the Union 
Pacific Railway and presidencies of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Zion’s Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., the Utah State Nation- 
al Bank, and the Beneficial Life Insurance 
Co. They have also made him president 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints (Mormons) . 
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Salt Lake Tribune 


Mr. and Mrs. Heber Grant: at 84 he celebrates 22 years as Mormon head 


Grant passed two important milestones 
last week: his 84th birthday on Nov. 22 
and the 22nd anniversary of his presidency 
on Nov. 23. To celebrate them the Mormon 
chief did nothing out of the ordinary, for 
he is still recuperating from a seven-week 
illness, described as a cold, that struck him 
last winter. Forbidden by his doctor to 
work more than three hours a day, he 
spends most of his time driving around 
Salt Lake City and sending gift booklets 
of hymns and aphorisms to people he con- 
siders “in need of encouragement.” 

The man who holds the life job of lead- 
ing the world’s 784,000 Mormons matured 
with the Mormons’ Utah empire. Son of 
Salt Lake City’s first mayor, Grant was 
born near the present site of the famous 
Latter-Day Saints Tabernacle and played 
as a boy with Brigham Young’s children. 
He worked for a while as messenger in an 
insurance office, then took his first step 
toward business eminence by organizing 
his own fire-insurance company with $45 
capital. By 1890, when he helped organize 
the state national bank, he had reached 
front rank among Utah financiers. Then 
he interrupted his career briefly to serve 
his time, like all good Mormon men, as a 
missionary in Japan and Europe. 

Meanwhile, Grant had followed church 
custom by marrying three times polyg- 
amously. But at the turn of the century, 
when Latter-Day Saints capitulated to 
Federal law and abandoned plural mar- 
riage ,he became a monogamist. Now living 
with his sole surviving wife, the former 
Hulda Winters, he insists on excommuni- 
cation of the die-hards still occasionally 
caught practicing pcelyvamy. 








SCIENCE 





New Vaccine for Measles: 
Weak Virus Grown In Eggs 
Gives 8-Month Immunity 


Because of the universal prevalence 
of measles we unfortunately have be- 
come indifferent to the disease, much 
as the people whose homes are on 
the slopes of Vesuvius live serenely 
in the presence of an active volcano. 


These words, appearing in a_ 1940 
United States Public Health Service re- 
port, are based on the fact that although 
the familiar childhood ailment usually 
passes uneventfully, it may have serious 
complications. During an average year 
measles kills 9,500 American children 4 
years old or under and 500 older children 
and adults out of an estimated total of 
5,000,000 cases, and the malady can also 
produce such non-fatal upsets as mastoid- 
itis, infections of the middle ear, and brain 
fever. 

To prevent measles—and such secondary 
illnesses—doctors are able to inject a serum 
containing disease-fighting antibodies from 
the blood of a patient convalescing from 
the ailment. This preparation protects for 
only a month or so, however, and, since it 
would be impractical to give shots a dozen 
times a year, the serum is generally used 
only in rush cases—children who have re- 
cently been exposed to infection. But last 
week, at a meeting of the American Acade- 
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my of Pediatrics in Memphis, Dr. Joseph 
Stokes Jr. of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania announced preliminary tests on a 
new vaccine that may immunize persons 
for much longer periods. 

The specialist, working with researchers 
at the Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search and the Children’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia, grew measles viruses on the 
nourishing membrane between the shell 
and the embryo inside an egg. This per- 
mitted growth—but not too much of it. 
The result was an extremely weakened 
strain of measles virus which produced 
only slight symptoms or none at all when 
administered to children in vaccine form, 
and yet caused the body to manufacture 
antibodies which conferred immunity for 
periods up to eight months. 





Bomb Fragments by Radio 


An ingenious emergency measure for lo- 
cating bomb fragments lodged in air-raid 
victims was described in the issue of The 
British Medical Journal that reached the 
United States last week. Dr. James S. Hall 
of the Victoria Infirmary at Deal on the 
Kentish Coast told how he had taken a 
radio receiver, turned up the volume after 
tuning out all stations, and attached a wire 
from the aerial connection to an insulated 
sterilized metal probe. 

When this probe touched a small bit of 
shrapnel that X-rays couldn’t detect, a 
loud click was heard on the speaker as the 
metal produced electrical changes in the 
set’s aerial circuit (the same effect is pro- 
duced by touching a home aerial to a radi- 
ator or any pipe). Bone and other tissues 
didn’t give the telltale clicking. 

“This simple device,” Dr. Hall conclud- 
ed, “may save ... many weary hours in 
the operating room after the [X-ray spe- 
cialist] has done his best. The electrical 
currents involved are infinitesimal, and 
there is not the slightest risk of shock to 
the operator or his patient.” 





Putting the Sun to Work 


In 1913 British engineers formed East- 
ern Sun Power, Ltd., near Cairo, using 
long trough-shaped metal plates to collect 
and focus solar energy. The heat boiled 
water to steam and ran an engine which 
pumped water from the Nile for irrigation 
purposes. The Egyptian project is one of 
the few cases in which sun heat has been 
put to work with some degree of financial 
success. Two years ago Dr. Godfrey L. 
Cabot of Boston gave $647,000 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
find some way of harnessing the star to 
run machinery on a commercial scale 
(Newsweek, June 13, 1938). 

However, for more than 40 years resi- 
dents in the sunny areas of the United 
States have made use of solar energy on 
a small scale, and last week Dr. F. A. 


Brooks of the California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Davis, Calif., sur- 
veyed this widespread practice in the an- 
nual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 
According to the 45-year-old engineer— 
who designed airplanes for Curtiss during 
the World War—between 50,000 and 100,- 
000 farmers and other persons living in 
regions distant from sources of gas and 
electricity use solar energy to heat water 
(statistics aren’t available for all localities, 
but there are an estimated 12,000 in 
Northern California and more than 20,000 
in Florida) . 

These solar absorbers consist of coils of 
pipe painted black to absorb heat. Cov- 
ered with glass to keep out cold air, they 
often are neatly built into roofs or even 
chimneys. Sun-warmed water (at, say, 
130 degrees Fahrenheit in the late after- 
noon) flows to a storage tank so well in- 
sulated with rock or glass “wool” that the 
water becomes only 5 or 6 degrees cooler 
overnight. Dr. Brooks pointed out that 
in California such systems supply hot 
water from early spring to late fall—about 
210 to more than 300 days—and for the 
rest of the year regular stoves or furnaces 
are used. An average four-person family 
would need a 50-gallon storage tank, which 
costs about $200 to $300 (including instal- 
lation) and requires an absorbing sur- 
face of approximately 50 square feet. 


MOVIES 





Arbitration for the Movies 


Is Fruit of Consent Decree 


After a protracted siege of negotiations 
and litigation that dates back to June 
1938, the United States Government last 
week formally ended its antitrust suit 
against five of the major film companies. 
The result is a consent decree in which 
the Department of Justice agrees to with- 
draw its prosecution of the “Big Five” 
(Loew’s, Inc., Warner Brothers Pictures, 
Inc., RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc., Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corp., and Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc.) for a period of three 
years. 

One major provision of the decree elimi- 
nates “blind selling” of films by requiring 
that all pictures must be completed and 
“trade shown” before being sold. Another 
modifies the practice of block booking by 
limiting the sale of films to groups of no 
more than five (hitherto theater owners 
were sometimes forced to contract for as 
many as 50 of a company’s productions 
at one time, with the privilege of cancel- 
ing about 10 per cent of the number 
bought). These and other phases of the 
agreement center around an arbitration 
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A typical plant for harnessing the sun for home work 
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Wei, messieurs et ‘dames, this 
William Shakespeare has done it again! 
Few of us who saw it will forget his 
jobbie on the lady lawyer, her beau, 
and the moneylender, whom the boy 
friend was in hock to. Practically 
everyone we know caught that little 
jobbie of Mr. Shakespeare’s. And his 
venture into psychoanalysis, the study 
of the Danish highbrow (extremely 
neurotic) , has excited a lot of comment 
and provided a part that for some curi- 
ous reason all young actors from 
Dieppe to Denver wish to play. Mr. 
Shakespeare, who is an inordinately 
prolific playwright, also batted out an 
effort that concerned adultery in that 
least likely of places—Scotland, which 
somehow made me think of “The 39 
Steps.” Not content, but by no means 
malcontent, with his examination of 
those poor unfortunate residents of 
Britain, Mr. Shakespeare urged him- 
self to ponder Love in the northeast 
part of Italy, a workout that got Miss 
Norma Shearer, who frequently is 
called “Miss Norma Shearer the ac- 
tress” (but never under this by-line), 
and Mr. Leslie Howard, who is active- 
ly identified with Air Raid Precautions, 
together. Mr. Shakespeare additionally 
gave a thought to the race question 
and to Fantasy, and only last week 
Mr. Gilbert Herndon Miller and some 
people he knows reached the decision 
to provide the theatergoers with a dis- 
respectful inquiry Mr. Shakespeare 
made into dual sexuality. That’s what 
O’Hara is bothered about now. 

As I said, this William Shakespeare 
has done it again. And what he has 
done is to bore the hell out of me. 

Sir Gilbert (well, let’s call him that, 
because he deserves it and worked very 
hard for it) apparently had a powwow 
with Miss Helen Hayes, one of our four 
or five First Actresses, and what came 
of that was an agreement to revive Mr. 
Shakespeare’s inquiry into dual sexual- 
ity. It is called Twetrra Nicut. And 
what a bore that is! 

Dual sexuality may not be exactly 
what either Mr. Shakespeare or I 
meant, but that’s the general idea. 
When a kid sister pretends to be some- 
body’s eunuch, dual sexuality is the 
least you can say about it. After dual 
I just don’t know how to go on. The 
duality is a coincidence that Dion Bou- 
cicault would be proud of: a girl looks 
like her brother. Hot diggety! 

Now I go on the theory that that is 





The Hayes Department 


by JOHN O’HARA 


old stuff, especially when any dope in 
the audience can see that the kid bro. 
is four or five inches taller than the kid 
sis. The fact that bro. and sis. wear 
striped pants and have noses that more 
or less match does not kid me. If you 
are going to toss out $3,000,000, more 
or less, on a production, then wait a 
week or two and get a bro. and sis. who 
are of the same height, and stop those 
recognition-looks. Grown persons, who 
are invited to read a mature publica- 
tion, are familiar with the word eunuch 
and with the implications of the word. 
Therefore, if only for the sake of veri- 
similitude, let’s have a possible chance 
that one of us dozing patrons might 
wake up and get mixed up. 

Not important? Okay. You got some- 
thing there. You really have. If illusion 
isn’t important, then it is easy to dis- 
regard the fact that a little blackamoor 
trucks in a Shakespearean play and 
gets the biggest laugh in the show. Miss 
Margaret Webster directed this pro- 
duction and inferentially permitted 
trucking at the same time she inferen- 
tially gets the credit for the research 
that lets the audience see musical in- 
struments which Mr. Petrillo would not 
recognize. You know, it wouldn’t be 
very nice to see “Broadway” done in 
sixteenth-century clothes and have Miss 
Ginger Rogers all of a sudden come on 
and say “Cigarette me, Big Boy.” You 
know darn well it wouldn’t. 

So all right. So I didn’t like “Twelfth 
Night.” So more than that, I am always 
bored with Shakespeare plays. What is 
more, I don’t even admit that they’re 
good to read. (That is, all the way 
through.) It happens that on the open- 
ing night of “Twelfth Night” I had a 
powder with a man who is acknowl- 
edged to be one of America’s top-go 
playwrights, and what he said was that 
the laughs he heard were “not natural” 
laughs. We went into that, and what he 
meant was that the laughs were the 
kind you would hear if the Gettysburg 
Address were a funny play and you 
heard “‘four-score and seven years ago.” 
In other words, recognition value, with 
no regard for the humor or lack of it 
in the context. 


Had a squawk on my not liking 
Cole Porter’s music in “Panama Hat- 
tie.” My answer to any and all of Mr. 
Porter’s friends: play “Let’s Be Bud- 
dies,” and then play “The Sweetheart 
of Sigma Chi,” and shut up. 
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Helen Hayes in knee breeches 


system, to be administered by the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association and designed 
to solve inevitable controversies without 
court action. 

Although the decree halted an expensive 
trial that threatened to drag for years, 
only the government seems particularly 
happy about the outcome. Claiming that 
they neither own nor operate theaters, and 
hence are not implicated in the alleged 
“unfair trade practices” of Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Thurman Arnold’s original 
complaint, three major companies—Co- 
lumbia Pictures, Inc., United Artists 
Corp., and Universal Pictures, Inc.—re- 
fused to accept the decree’s provisions. 
The government will proceed against the 
trio under an amended complaint. 

Various educational groups also voiced 
disapproval of the decree, holding that it 
favored the big producers and did not set- 
tle the monopoly issue. But bitterest of 
all were the exhibitor organizations and 
independent theater owners who originally 
inspired the suit in the hope of such fur- 
ther reforms as the divorcement of film 
production and theater ownership. Gath- 
ered at a hearing in the Federal Court of 
New York before Judge Henry W. God- 
dard two weeks ago, exhibitors claiming 
to represent 98 per cent of the nation’s 
theaters fought approval of the decree, al- 
leging that the agreement not only failed 
to solve their problems but might result 
in increasing them. 

However, most exhibitors were pleased 
with he government’s provisions for arbi- 
tration. Since it was founded in 1926, the 
American Arbitration Association, which 
maintains a panel of 7,000 arbitrators in 
1,600 cities, has settled more than 20,000 
business disputes throughout the coun- 
try. Under the supervision of J. Noble 
Braden, AAA executive secretary, the as- 
sociation will establish 32 tribunals in 
cities where movie exchanges operate. In 
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HOW G-E GIVES YOU BETTER 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS AT LOWER COST! 


G-E MAZDA Fluorescent lamps now come in a com- 
plete range of sizes, from the 9-inch 6-watt lamp all 
the way to the five-foot 100-watt giant. Seven sizes in 
all, and colors to fit your needs, including natural day- 
light, white, soft white, and five dramatic colors! 


More light for current consumed... Prices down as 
much as 32%... amazing record of MAZDA research 


This spectacular new kind of lighting ... cool, abundant, the 
nearest man has come to bringing daylight indoors, is only 
three years old! 

General Electric set out to repeat what it has already done in 
every other field of lighting .. . to give more and more light 
for current used. ..and to work out economies which could 
be passed on to users in progressive price reductions. 

Today, less than three years from the debut of the first G-E 
MAZDA F lamp, business firms are reaping the benefits of this 
G-E program of improvement and economy. Every one of these 
lamps gives you a dividend of extra light made possible by 
MAZDA research. On some sizes efficiency is up as much as 
40%! They stay brighter longer! 

And along with this increase in light output, G-E manufactur- 
ing economies have brought prices steadily downward... on 
some sizes, a price drop of nearly one-third! 

In these fast moving times, every business needs better light 
for top efficiency. Take advantage of the higher light output 
and lower prices of today’s G-E MAZDA F lamps. 


If you want the latest in Fluorescent Lighting 
see your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor today! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ‘ié; ELECTRIC 
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This is just one of the many inspections and 
tests which assure maximum light output and 
dependable performance to purchasers of G-E 
MAZDA F Jamps. 


You get these extra benefits 
from G-E Fluorescent Lighting! 


1. You get fixtures that exactly suit your 
need, in the individual style you prefer, 
because General Electric cooperates im- 
partially with many fixture manufacturers 
and does not make fixtures itself. These fine 
fixtures are available through G-E MAZDA 
lamp distributors everywhere. 


2. You get the assurance of maximum per- 
formance of this new kind of lighting, be- 
cause the fixtures which General Electric 
recommends, bearing the Fleur-O-Lier or 
RLM label, when certified by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, comply with exacting 
specifications. This certification may be 
obtained by any manufacturer whose prod- 
uct meets the specifications. Hence a wide 
choice of fixtures is available. Insist upon 
the Fleur-O-Lier or RLM label to make sure 
of certified fixture performance. And see to 
it that your fixtures are equipped with G-E 
MAZDA F lamps. 
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During the last 3,000 years, games of 
chance, played by consumers of food, 
have disappeared. For example, perhaps 
the most sensitive, delicate of all staple 
foods is butter. Today, selected butter, 
of uniform quality, uniform weight, is 
available for every housewife because of 
Patapar. No loss of values, no absorbing 
of fats, not the slightest contamination, 
with every vitamin secure—this is one 
of Patapar’s greatest jobs. 

Patapar has all-the-way-through qual- 
ity. Every fibre of this remarkable paper 
is made to be insoluble, grease-resisting, 
odorless, tasteless and boil-proof. 

But the dairy industry isn’t the only 
one to discover Patapar. Meat, poultry, 
fresh vegetable men have long used it. 
Manufacturers of machine parts employ 
it for problems of oil and grease. Print- 
ers turn to it (Patapar prints beauti- 
fully). The medical profession, too, and 
hospitals—to mention just a few fields 
where Patapar is doing a job. 


Your Turn Next? 


Perhaps Patapar may be just what you 
are looking for. Write to us on your 
business letterhead. Outline your prob- 
lem. We'll gladly send sample sheets of 
Patapar of size, weight and finish 
recommended for your purpose. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U. 8. PAT, OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


het Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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each center a panel of no less than ten 
arbitrators—none of them connected with 
the film industry—will be on call after 
Jan. 1 to serve when motion-picture dis- 
putes are referred for arbitration in their 
area. (Arbitrators are chosen by the dis- 
putants from lists provided by the asso- 
ciation.) 

The decree also provides for an appeals 
board of three members, serving in New 
York, which will decide questions ap- 
pealed from the local boards. The major 
cost of maintaining the nationwide arbi- 
tration structure will be borne by the five 
defending companies on the basis of a per- 
centage of their gross income. For the 
first year the budget is expected to be 
fixed at $490,000. Exhibitors were assured 
that the average expense of a film arbitra- 
tion case should be no more than $50 or 
$75. 

This is the first time in the history of 
government antitrust prosecutions that 
an independent agency has been appointed 
to arbitrate trade practices with the co- 
operation of the government. The prece- 
dent is further significant in that, if it is 
successful, it may become a_ standard 
method, for self-regulation in large indus- 
tries and for improving relations between 
the government and large industrial 


groups. 





“The Letter’ Again 


W. Somerset Maugham’s Tue Lerrer 
came to Broadway in 1927 with Katharine 
Cornell in the leading role. As drama, the 
story of Leslie Crosbie, who shot her lover 
in cold blood and got away with it, left 
something to be desired. The screen ver- 
sion with Jeanne Eagels, which followed 
in less than two years, improved on the 
original. But, if memory can be trusted, 
the Warner Brothers remake is the most 
effective of the story’s incarnations. The 
current adaptation is strong stuff, intel- 
ligently presented, and geared to wreak 
teary havoc among the feminine movie- 
goers; in addition, it offers Bette Davis in 
top form in a made-to-order role. 

Howard Kock’s adaptation gets off to an 
arresting start as William Wyler’s camera 
moves slowly across a moonlit rubber 
plantation to pause at the Crosbie house 
just as a shot rouses the workers in their 
nearby hammocks. Silence. The door 
crashes open. A man staggers across the 
porch and tumbles to the foot of the steps. 
Leslie Crosbie follows him. Then—me- 
chanically, but with a venom beyond ex- 
pression—she pumps five more bullets 
into the crumpled body. 

The dead man—a former friend of the 


Crosbies—had made unwelcome advances, ° 


Leslie claims after she has had sufficient 
time to think. Her husband (Herbert 
Marshall) is all sympathy and trust. 
Howard Joyce (James Stephenson), her 
lawyer, is less gullible, but he undertakes 
to manage her defense in the Singapore 





court. Obviously, no jury would convict 
woman for defending her honor; but Joyce 
is able rightly to gauge that honor when 
the dead man’s Eurasian wife decides 
there is a market for a letter that estab. 
lishes Leslie as her victim’s mistress. 

As in the earlier screen version, Joyce 
buys the letter and Leslie is acquitted, 
This time, however, the Hays office sees 
to it that the wages of sin is death—by 
stabbing. Thus a somber drama ends on a 
grim note, but it is grimness tempered by 
the fact that one’s interest in Leslie js 
clinical rather than sympathetic. 





Bette Davis: more tragedy 


Next to Bette Davis’ characteristically 
taut case study of a fascinating neurotic, 
James Stephenson’s characterization of 
Joyce is the film’s mainstay. An English 
actor who has been awarded only minor 
roles in the several years he has been in 
Hollywood, Stephenson finally gets a 
chance and makes the most of it. Herbert 
Marshall (who played the murdered lover 
in the Eagels film) is convincing here as 
the deceived husband. Also effective are 
Gale Sondergaard as the Eurasian wife 
who put pride above money and Sen Yung 
as Joyce’s Oriental, blandly opportunistic 
law clerk. 





Melodrama in the Blackout 


Last spring Conrad Veidt sailed to the 
United States to sell “Contraband,” a film 
he had made the previous winter in Lon- 
don. Veidt, a German-born stage and 
screen star who had lived in England for 
eight years, stayed on in Hollywood to 
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play the Prussian menace in M-G-M’ 
“Escape” (Newsweek, Nov. 11). But he 
also sold his English film—an engrossing, 
smoothly-turned-out melodrama which 
United Artists is currently releasing un- 
der the new title, Buackovut. 

Collaborating with Veidt again are 
Michael Powell, director, Emeric Press- 
burger, writer, and Valerie Hobson, co-star 
—the same unit responsible for “U-Boat 
99,” another fine English melodrama that 
was released in this country last year. In 
“Blackout,” however, Veidt plays the hero 
rather than the heavy, for a change, giv- 
ing another of his restrained, persuasive 
performances as Captain Andersen, master 
of a Danish freighter that has been de- 
tained in an English port by the Contra- 
band Control during the early months of 
the war. 

Impatient first with the delay, Andersen 
makes his peace with the Contraband Con- 
trol only to discover that two of his pas- 
sengers have escaped ship and entrained 
for London. Indignant because his honor 
is at stake, and interested because one of 
the deserters is a charming, if stubborn, 
young lady (Valerie Hobson), Andersen 
follows them to London. The next morn- 
ing the captain and his two charges are 
aboard ship, and the London branch of the 
Nazi spy network is massaging its collec- 
tive bruises in jail. 

Like similar yarns of spy and counter- 
spy, the broad plots and narrow squeaks 
of “Blackout” skirt the fabulous, but 
Powell assembles them with sure and 
mounting suspense in a notably authentic 
atmosphere. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Lapy Wits Rep Harr (Warner Broth- 
ers): Purporting to be a biography of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, the glamorous stage star 
who was born in 1862 and died in Holly- 
wood three years ago, this film dramatizes 
the 1899-1921 period of her life. As much 
fiction as fact, the episodic narrative adds 
up to little more than a study of Mauve 
Decade manners. Miriam Hopkins is ade- 
quate as the actress who made her first 
hit (“The Heart of Maryland”) when she 
was 38, but the title character takes sec- 
ond place to Claude Rains’ excellent im- 
personation of David Belasco. 


Tix Pan Attey (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Like the studio’s popular “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band,” this almost equal- 
ly successful musical relies chiefly on an 
album of old song favorites. Among the 
avatars of nostalgia lifted from approxi- 
mately the 1912-18 period are “K-K-K- 
Katy,” “Moonlight Bay,” and “America, 
I Love You.” A story of sorts about a 
pair of struggling song pluggers calls for 
more vocalizing than acting by Alice Faye, 
John Payne, Betty Grable, and Jack Oakie 
at his comic best. 











Acousti-Celotex* Ceilings Quickly Cut the Hidden 
Costs of NOISE— Reduce Errors, Mistakes, 
Absences and Overtime! 


RDINARY NOISE—routine sounds that 

you may consider commonplace— 
are now known to be an item of expense 
in offices of all sizes. 
MACHINE-MADE DIN. The clatter and clamor 
of busy office machines, typewriters, tele- 
phones—the din and racket of slamming 
files, buzzers, echoing voices—cause dis- 
tractions and disturbances that exact high 
toll from workers’ efficiency. 
AN EXPENSIVE NUISANCE. The hidden costs 
of Noise have actually been measured. 
Careful checks made before and after the 
installation of Acousti-Celotex* ceilings 
definitely prove that Noise is the 
cause of mistakes, errors, over- 
time and absences. Facts show 
that Noise can add as much as 10% 
to office overhead! 


QUICKLY CURED. To smother Noise 
and its costs, hundreds of office 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


—————-~— MARK REGISTERED 





managers are turning to Acousti-Celotex. 
They want its proved effectiveness. They 
know that it can be quickly installed 
right over existing ceilings and without in- 
terrupting office routine. They know that, 
because of its exclusive patented perfora- 
tions, it can be painted repeatedly without 
impairing its acoustical efficiency. 


SIMPLY DO THIS: Curiosity alone should 
prompt you to get the FACTS about 
NOISE in your office. Without obligation 
your Celotex Acoustical Distributor will 
make a Noise Survey and show you how 
little this modern sound-conditioning 
treatment will cost. Write for 
information today — direct to 
The Celotex Corporation. 


*The word Acousti-Celotez is a brand name 
identifying a patented, perforated acoustical 
fibre tile marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


PERMANENT 


Ca ELOTEX 


U. ®. PATENT OPvicg 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
* WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WITH DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


Yes, this new, scientifically engi- 
neered, sturdy, portable adding ma- 
chine has direct subtraction and doz- 
ens of other exclusive features—for 
only $79.50! Modern as tomorrow’s 
stratoliner in appearance, speed, and 
performance—the climax of Victor’s 
22 years of leadership in serving 
business, large and small. Phone 
your Victor representative today 
for a deraonstration. Or write Victor 
Adding Machine Co., Dept. NW-12, 
3900 North Rockwell Street, Chicago. 


Speedy, 9-pound 
Victor portable 
“straight” add- 
ers in 
three ca- 
pacities— 
$47.505 
$55; $70. 










Also ten-key 
“straight” port- 
able adders in 
three pop- 
ular ca- 
pacities— 
$47.50; 
$55; $70. 


Victor Electrics, 
for 22 years the 
standby of busi- 
ness ev- 
erywhere, 
start at 
$114.50. 


“"WHERE YOU 














NEED IT, 
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NEED IT.” 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Death Strikes at U.S. Newsmen 
Soaring in Attacks With RAF 





War correspondents took to the air with 
the RAF last week, accompanying British 
bomber squadrons in raids on Fascist home 
bases and over the harassed and hastily re- 
treating Italian companies in Albania. 
Stories of the flights of four reporters— 
who won early opportunities for such ex- 
periences in the luck of the draw—reached 
the United States. 

Swathed in fur-lined uniforms with 
“Mae Wests” (anti-drowning jackets) and 
parachutes attached, James Aldridge of 
the North American Newspaper Alliance 
and Martin Agronsky of the National 
Broadcasting Co. flew into a “terrible rain 
of steel” to reach their bombing objective 
at Brindisi, Italy. Agronsky later declared 
in a short-wave broadcast from Athens: 
“I was too near death to worry.” Con- 
versely, Yan Yindrich, a United Press cor- 
respondent, found his bombing trip to wipe 
out an Albanian airport unmarred by anti- 
aircraft fire and his RAF hosts “full of 
apologies” for the lack of excitement. 

But the firsthand experience of the 
fourth war reporter was never written. 
Sometime before daybreak on Nov. 18, a 
twin-engined, heavily loaded Blenheim 
bomber became lost in a fog. Near Danilov- 
grad, Yugoslavia—26 miles from the Al- 
banian border—it crashed into a moun- 
tain. Among the wreckage were the bodies 
of three RAF airmen and Ralph W. 
Barnes, 41-year-old foreign correspondent 
of The New York Herald Tribune. 

The tall, awkward, good-natured Barnes, 
one of the ablest of European news chroni- 
clers, thus became the first front-line 
fatalty among United States newsmen 
on war duty (Webb Miller, United Press 
European chief, was killed last May 7 in 
a train accident near London while on the 
way home from his office—NEwswEeEk, 
May 20). Born in Salem, Ore., Barnes was 
graduated from Willamette University in 
1922, earned his Master of Arts degree at 
Harvard University two years later, and 
joined The Brooklyn (N.Y.) Daily Eagle 
staff. Moving shortly to The New York 
Evening World, he switched to The Her- 
ald Tribune and then to The Paris Herald. 

In April 1929, Barnes went into the 
Paris bureau of The Herald Tribune, be- 
came Rome bureau chief seven months 
later, and subsequently headed the news- 
paper’s bureaus in Moscow (1931-35) , Ber- 
lin (1935-39) , and London early last year. 
With the outbreak of the war, Barnes was 
attached to the BEF in France, switching 
over to the German side in time to report 
the siege of Dunkerque. Ousted from Ber- 

lin last June, he had since moved about the 
Balkans, Egypt, and Greece. 
Just what Ralph Barnes stood for in the 














Wide World 


Ralph Barnes, 1899-1940 


eyes of those who knew him came out in 
the tributes to his memory. Among them 
was that of Leland Stowe, correspondent 
of The Chicago Daily News now in Greece, 
who wrote: “There are very few newspaper- 
men who are so irreplaceable or who have 
given themselves so completely in their 
work over a long period of years in service 
of American public opinion.” 





Life of a Camera Historian 


In 1898, a short, slender, goateed cam- 
eraman for Collier’s Weekly was assigned 
to photograph the wreckage of the U.S. 
Maine in Havana Harbor. But he stayed 
in Cuba to cover the Spanish-American 
War, snapping the Battle of San Juan 
Hill from the front lines. Thereafter, Jim- 
my Hare, the son of a London camera 
manufacturer, managed to keep clicking 
shutters about every major brawl which 
ruffled the globe. 

Up until his retirement in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., nine years ago, Hare had exposed 
his slight frame to the cross fire of bullets 
in the Russo-Japanese War, covered Mex- 
ican revolts, taken the first aerial pho- 
tos of Manhattan (from a balloon), re- 
corded the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, trekked to the Holy Lands, covered 
the Balkan Wars (“the dullest ’aive ever 
been to”), and filmed the World War. 

In New York last week, the dean of 
news photographers, 84 years young and 
as spry as a cricket, was spotlighted 
by publicity. The Overseas Press Club 
tendered him a luncheon, marking the 
publication of his biography, an excit- 
ing, well-illustrated narrative by Cecil 
Carnes, reporter of The New York World- 
Telegram. (Jtnmmy Hare, News Puoroc- 
RAPHER. 304 pages, 110,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. Macmillan, New York. $3.) 
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U. S. Networks to Shower 


Programs on Latin America 











Spurred by alarming Axis inroads on 
the southern air waves, the National 
Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System since 1937-38 have 
been stepping up their short-wave service 
to Latin America with large-scale special 
programs. Augmenting these broadcasts, 
the third big network, the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, has been participating in 
this good-will work with considerably 
smaller operations through WRUL in Bos- 
ton. 

Lately, however, officials of the three 
companies began to realize that, as good 
as these services were, they failed to tap 
the vast numbers of Latin Americans 
whose radio sets were not equipped for 
short-wave reception. NBC has estimated 
that about 1,500,000 of the 4,000,000 radio 
families are in this class. Other estimates 
put the figure in general terms as several 
millions. Hitherto, these long-wave dialers 
have benefited from the rich influx of 
short-wave programs only when the net- 
works permitted local stations to rebroad- 
cast the programs, which occurred on spe- 
cial occasions. 

Last week, NBC and MBS took steps 
to plug this gap, coincidentally with a trip 
to Latin America by CBS officials which 
is expected to lead to wide expansion of 
that network’s operations there. NBC an- 
nounced that under arrangements complet- 
ed with the twenty southern republics, 
local stations would be permitted begin- 
ning Jan. 1 to pick up and rebroadcast 
free all programs sent there by short wave. 
Furthermore, those stations which might 
be on the air with local commitments when 
a program is being sent may receive the 
program in recorded form by mail. 

John F. Royal, NBC vice president in 
charge of international relations, stated 
that, as a fillip, the program service would 
be even more varied and more representa- 
tive of the interests and ties of the two 
continents.* “We expect to double and 
redouble our Latin-American audiences,” 
he added. The entire service will be broad- 
cast over controlled (point to point) radio 
beams from NBC’s two short-wave trans- 
mitters (WNBI and WRCA) whose watt- 
age has been doubled to 50,000 by the 
FCC. A spare transmitter is also planned. 

MBS’s plans were less complete but are 





*A typical NBC program for Latin America, 
opening at 4 p.m. and ending at 1 a.m., gives 
six hours over to Spanish, two to Portuguese, 
and one to English. Each hour is divided 
among news, Cunce music, a topical talk, and 
classical music up to 10 p.m., when the Eng- 
lish hour program starts and the last news is 
given; from 11 to 12:05 is the Moonlight Music 
Hour, and from 12:05 to closing an American 
swing band is picked up and short-waved. 








GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 








r 


ASSURED that OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING was the easiest 
and soundest way to finance their business without increasing 
their capital investment, MAJOR MILLS, INC.,* eliminated one 
stubborn problem by a simple change in method. 


They changed from the Notice to Customers to the ““NON- 
NOTIFICATION”’ Plan. Customers had objected to having a third 
party in every transaction—an outsider supervising pe i and 
making collections. Continuance of the former plan threatened 
the loss of some desirable accounts. 


Investigation of our ‘“‘NON-NOTIFICATION” Plan quickly led 
to its acceptance. 


It restored to MAJOR MILLS, Inc. its proper function of passing 
on credits to customers. 


It re-established the routine of having customers make direct 
payments on usual terms. 


It eliminated red-tape, complications and delays. It eliminated 
outside interference with the operations of their business. 


It enabled our client to expand through new outlets. By the end 
of the first year MAJOR MILLS, Inc. was able to show an increase 
in volume from an annual rate of $585,000 to better than $1,000,000; 


* * * * 


You can multiply the working power of your capital with this 
continuing financing plan. Free funds tied up in inventory and 
receivables. Save discounts on purchases. Improve credit. Finance 
sales expansion without increasing capital investment or borrow- 


ings. Write for “COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING.” 
Addin Dept. NW. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certifieds 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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shooting at Latin-American pickup of pro- 
grams from WRUL and Press Wireless’ 
station on Long Island. A detailed CBS 
schedule awaits the return from a survey 
tour of William S. Paley, president; Ed- 
mund Chester, newly appointed director 
of short-wave broadcasting, and Paul W. 
White, director of public affairs. 


One-Man Concert on MBS 


For years during his career as king of 
Broadway and Hollywood musical-comedy 
orchestrators, Russell Bennett has com- 
posed serious music on the side in expec- 
tation of a day when he could devote him- 
self entirely to more creative yearnings. 
Last year Bennett, who arrived in Tin 
Pan Alley at 20 from a Missouri farm, 
talked to Alfred Wallenstein, the conduc- 
tor who is music director of WOR (New- 
ark, N.J.), key MBS network station, 
about the possibility of furthering his de- 
sires through a radio program. 

Wallenstein promptly offered Bennett a 
spot, and the noted composer-arranger last 
August closed his Hollywood home and 
struck back East. He turned aside tem- 
porarily to arrange the music for “Panama 
Hattie” (the orchestrations of “Louisiana 
Purchase” and “Du Barry Was a Lady,” 
two other 1939-40 Broadway hits, also 
are his) but soon plunged again into the 
preparation of his program at an upright 
piano in his midtown hotel suite. 

Last week (Nov. 17) Bennett’s program 
had its premiére from 7 to 7:30 p.m. over 





Russell Bennett, composer-conductor-commentator 





the MBS network. Called Russell Ben. 
nett’s Notebook, the Sunday concert series 
is virtually a one-man show. Bennett not 
only arranges all the music and creates 
many of the original numbers but also 
conducts the orchestra and makes the 
commentaries. 

The material deals primarily with 
musical Americana, though it is a free 
expression of Bennett’s own ideas and 
feelings. On the first show, a 300-year- 
old Indian piece and three Negro spirituals 
were played. The composer also gave se- 
lections from one of his own works—the 
Charleston Rhapsody. 
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Symphony on the Move 

The business of taking a 100-piece 
symphony orchestra on the road costs 
plenty—even when an orchestra plays to 
packed houses everywhere, a tour usually 
runs in the red. But all of America’s major 
orchestras operate at a loss anyway, and 
jaunts like the seventeen-day trek begun 
in York, Pa., last week by John Barbirollj 
and the New York Philharmonic-Sym. 
phony—its longest tour in twelve years— 
build prestige and make publicity for the 
orchestra, widen the good-music public, 
and give radio listeners a long-awaited 
chance to hear an air-waves favorite in 
person. 

Under the composer-conductor Gustay 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
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Mahler, the Philharmonic in 1910 first 
took symphony to towns which could not 


afford orchestras of their own; in those 
days the nation’s oldest symphony orches- 
tra relied heavily on “light” programs and 
yocal and instrumental artists to draw the 
crowd. But the radio has so improved 
American musical taste that nowadays the 
audiences demand—and get—the best in 
the repertory. Last week’s bill of fare in 
York, for instance—repeated this week 
in Saginaw and Lansing, Mich., which the 
orchestra visits for the first time, and in 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—differs little from the 
average Carnegie Hall program and in- 
cludes the Sibelius Second Symphony, one 
of Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos, and 
briefer selections from Delius and Tchai- 
kovsky. 

© Exchanging concerts with the Philhar- 
monic, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
—which this year celebrates its Golden 
Jubilee (Newsweek, Oct. 21)—last week 
appeared in New York under Dr. Frederick: 
Stock for the first time since 1921, on its 
first comprehensive Eastern tour in 21 
years. (Other stops included Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Boston.) The principal 
novelty presented is American Creed— 
especially written for the orchestra’s jubi- 
lee by Roy Harris, who is perhaps Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 living composer. Subtitled “Free 
to Dream—Free to Build,” the new tone 
poem got a polite reception from its first 
Carnegie Hall public. 





RECORD WEEK 


When Pierre Monteux conducted the 
world premiére of young Igor Stravinsky’s 
unconventional ballet music Le Sacre bu 
Printemps (The Rite of Spring) in Paris, 
the indignant audience made so much 
noise at times that the dissonant music 
couldn’t be heard at all, and Stravinsky 
stayed backstage trying to prevent the 
dancer Nijinsky from leaping before the 
public to stage a counterdemonstration. 
The furor has subsided somewhat since 
1913; and the composer has conducted a 
new recording of it for Columbia (four 
12-inch records in album, $4.50) with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, which 
most collectors will prefer to Leopold 
Stokowski’s 1930 Victor version with the 
Philadelphia orchestra (four 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $4.50). 


The prettification of Beethoven’s Pas- 
TORAL SympuHony (No. 6) is the storm 
center of artistic argument over Walt 
Disney’s “Fantasia” (Newsweek, Nov. 
25). For those who’d rather have Beetho- 
ven without the cheap vulgarity of Dis- 
ney’s animated toyshop, Victor has re- 
issued a recording conducted by Bruno 
Walter with the Vienna Philharmonic, 
which is the world’s oldest symphony or- 
chestra (five 12-inch records in Black 
Label album, $4) . 





Buxlons Ze Way 


It’s NEW—with two additional features “A 
to make it a more USEFUL “‘3-Way” 
than ever. Stitchless, of course 





















$500 


Lock Tab 
"3.Way”’ 
in Levant 
Goat. 


$350 
Standard 
3. ay” in 
Levant 
Goat. 
This 
model 
does not 
have card 
or stamp 
case. 






Double License and Pass Case 
with two open windows for 
credentials. Locks into either 
outer or inner billfold—or use- 
ful by itself. 










New Card Case lined in 
white keeps your cards 
handy and really clean. Also 
locks into either outer 
or inner billfold — or 
useful by itself. 
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In an instant, 
you can re- 

move both cases from 
outer fold—lock them 
in slim evening fold. 














For Everyday Use — 3 full. ~~ 
length compartments file 
different-sized bills, checks, 
papers, etc. No “thumbing 


F COURSE, it offers you Stitchless construc- 
tion and all the other practical features 





around.” which have made the “3-Way” such a hit with 
men of all ages and tastes. Just look at the panel 

pw Weve at left. But to all the features Buxton now makes 

ck center “— ° 

partition two further additions to make this new Lock 

open side Tab model even more versatile. 

oo = One is a card case, lined with white leather 

“hideaway” so that your cards will really stay clean. The 

for your other is a Double-Window License and Pass 

larger bills. Case. And both these unique patented cases 


can be locked into either inner or outer fold. 
They’re useful by themselves, too. Beyond all 
doubt, this newest Buxton model is the most 
practical, orderly, durable 
billfold ever made. 


Buxton 
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“Xton) N. Y. Offices: Dept. B, 47 W. 34th St. 


For Evening= 
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FREE—this Heipful Gift - Buying 
Guide ... Suggests gifts for every 
occasion—every type person ... tells 
about leather, too. Also name of 
dealer best equipped to serve you. 
For your copy, write Buxton, Inc., 
4069 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Thrill Your Friends 
This Christmas with 


Royal Riviera Pears 


Even your rich Aunt Abbie who’s got 
everything will get a real thrill out of 
this smart gift! Your best friends, rela- 
tives and most important business as- 
sociates will really be impressed—with 
America’s Rarest Fruit. Royal Riviera 
Pears—so rare not one in a thousand 
So 


juicy you eat them with a spoon. 


has ever tasted them. big and 


Acclaimed by Social and 
Business Leaders Everywhere 


Yet so modest in price that you can 
send them to your whole Christmas 
list for the cost of a few conventional 
gifts. And remember, you cannot buy 
these exotic packages at any store. 


No Shopping, No Shipping 
No Wrapping, No Fuss! 
When you give these wonderful Royal 
Riviera Pears Harry and I ship them, 
express prepaid anywhere in U.S. 
proper, in handsome gift boxes with 
greeting card enclosed. The No. 1 Gift 
Box (10 to 14 pears, depending on size) 
for only $1.98—the No. 2 Gift Box 
(18 to 24 pears) for $2.98. Just send us 
your list of names with check, or money 
order, specify size boxes and dates de- 
liveries desired. We do the rest—and 

guarantee you'll be delighted! 
Harry and David 


BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Box 1618 Medford, Oregon 


Bear Creek Orchards, Box 1618 
Medford, Oregon 

Send Royal Riviera Pears to name or names 
attached. (Indicate size of boxes.) Check 
(or money order) for $..........e.ee0:- is 
enclosed. 
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ART 


Animals and Art 


Four-legged news from the art world: 


§ The Trojan Horse, Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den, and the fables of Aesop are among 
the legends involving man’s interest in 
animals and depicted by artists from the 
ninth to nineteenth centuries in an exhi- 
bition which opened last week at the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York and 
runs until Feb. 28. 

Handsomely catalogued ($1) as “The 
Animal Kingdom,” the show includes some 
of the world’s rarest books, like the 
thirteenth-century Persian bestiary which 





Canine cops: Utz von Stornfels 
(with Bill Seiler, trainer)... 


NEWSWEEK 
es 











asserts that buffalo feet, boiled in the 
flour of barley and honey, give the com. 
plexion a fresh and ruddy appearance: 
that application of a fox’s tooth relieves 
toothache, and that if a man puts a hair 
from the tail of a bear on his ear and 
keeps it there, however much wine he 
drinks he will never become intoxicated.” 


" Many museums use police dogs as as- 
sistant watchmen. To Trainer Bill Seiler’s 
staff of two German shepherds, the (hj- 
cago Art Institute has lately added Utz 
von Stornfels, seven-year-old 100-pound 
Berlin-born guardian of its treasures. Bi- 
lingual, Utz joins Billo, who only “speaks” 
German, and his mate Bella, who only 
speaks English. None of the dogs, which ac- 
company watchmen on their nightly tours 
of the institute, ever discovered a prowler 
after hours; but once in daylight they de- 
tected several kids trying to steal copper 
from the roof of the east building. 








A Cavalcade of Milles 


In 1897 Carl Milles set out at 22 from § 
his native Sweden for Chile, where a job — 
teaching Swedish gymnastics awaited him. 
En route he paused in Paris. Enchanted 
by the art capital of the Western World, 
he remained there—for seven years. These 
were years of overwork, near starvation, 
and ill health, but they nonetheless 
launched him on a career that has made 
him one of the world’s greatest living 
sculptors. 

Subsequently, Milles lived in Munich 
and Lake Garda, Italy, and from 1908 to 
1932 in Stockholm again. Then he ac- 
cepted a professorship of sculpture at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 

































. .. joins Bella and Billo on the Chicago Art Institute force 
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Hills, Mich., which became his permanent 
home. 

According to Meyric R. Rogers, curator 
of decorative and industrial arts at the 
Chicago Art Institute, who last week pub- 
lished a comprehensive book* on the 65- 
year-old sculptor, Milles, in the eight 
years he has lived in this country, has 
achieved an “almost perfect reconciliation 
.. . between the demands of formal and 
emotional expression.” 

And it is this period that is spotlighted 
in the largest exhibit of his work ever 
held, which opened last week at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Outstanding among 
the 35 exhibits are small plaster models 
of the twenty-piece St. Louis fountain, 
“The Meeting of the Waters” (News- 
weEEeK, May 6); plaster models of the 
doors of the State Finance Building in 
Harrisburg, Pa., and the “Monument to 
Genius,” which Milles barely completed 
in time for the exhibit. 

The entire exhibit, which also includes 
nine historical works of sculpture pre- 
sented as a background for Milles, leaves 
Baltimore on Dec. 30 for showing at the 
Boston Institute of Modern Art from Jan. 
23 to March 2, 1941. 





Whitman in Bronze 


Thirty years ago, convict gangs were 
laboring on the side of Bear Mountain 
overlooking the Hudson River in New 
York—preparing the way for construction 
there of a proposed new Sing Sing Prison. 
But by a gift of $1,000,000 and 10,000 
acres, Mrs. Mary Williamson Harriman, 
wife of the late E. H. Harriman of the 
Union Pacific Railroad (whose estate was 
nearby) and other interested citizens 
saved the natural beauty of the site for 
what became Bear Mountain-Harriman 
State Park. 

The 30th anniversary of that event was 
celebrated last week at Bear Mountain 
when an 8-foot bronze statue of the poet 
Walt Whitman was dedicated before a 
large group that included Lt. Gov. Charles 
Poletti of New York, Robert Moses, chair- 
man of the New York State Council of 
Parks, and Robert E. Sherwood, the play- 
wright. During the ceremonies Sherwood 
read quotations from Whitman’s poems, 
commenting that “at this moment in the 
history of our country it is good for us to 
remember the words of Walt Whitman.” 

Presented by W. Averell Harriman in 
memory of his mother, who made the 
park possible, the statue was executed by 
the American sculptor, Jo Davidson, and 
for the past two years had been on exhi- 
bition at the New York World’s Fair. The 
figure stands upon a natural granite base 
and depicts the poet, hat in hand, as if he 
were striding through the woods he loved 





*Cart Mrites—An INTERPRETATION OF His 
Work. 73 pages, 23,000 words, 163 plates. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, $15. 











Life egins with 


VITAMINS 
PLYS... 











$275 


for a 36 days’ 
supply 








Tiny, magical vitamins. . . how essential they are 
to vitality, sound nerves, good appetite, skin, 


eyes and hair, and a general sense of well—being. 


So be scientific in this age of science...take. 

certain care of your daily vitamin needs by taking 
VITAMINS Plus...the streamlined, different vita- 
min preparation that gives you all these vitamins: 


A, B, C, Dand G, with liver concentrate and iron. 


It's a better world, and you're a better, happier 
person, if you don't lack vitamins. So take 
VITAMINS Plus—to be sure. 72 capsules — 36 days' 
supply-—2.75. At drug or dept. stores. 





VITAMIN “A” HELPS BUILD 
RESISTANCE AGAINST COLDS 


VITAMINS PLUS, INC., 370 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. C. 


oO Herewith is $1.50 oO Please send book- 
for the Special Size let, “Life Begins 


Take the offensive against dangerous colds. Vitamins Plus (18 With Vitamins Plus” 








If you lack vitamin A you are more suscep- ata Sect tap Viana es 
tible to colds. VITAMINS Plus, the high Oc-o.p. —_ 
quality vitamin product, contains lin addi- — 

tion to other essential vitamins) 20,000 Int. 

Units of vitamin A...double the vitamin A STREET. 

content of the average vitamin product. CITY —STATE 








































































































FAMOUS 


PARKER 


SMART NEW BOARD GAME. Attack 
and counter-attack with Barons, Heralds 
and Archers! You'll enjoy thé original moves 
in CITADEL—an artistic new game which is 
easy to learn, and smart to play. Price, $2. 





For 2 to 4 Players. CIRCLE GAMMON 
is a new and remarkable adaptation of Back- 
gammon — easier, faster and more fun than 
the older game! 3 or 4 can play. Whether you play 
lightly for fun and relaxation, or play the more skillful 
point-game, you'll find CIRCLE GAMMON a lasting 


new are | DE LUXE Edition, $7.50. Other 
Editions, $2 and $5. 


MONOPOLY, Most Popular of the World’s Great 
Standard Games, $2 to sari. HI-RO, Sensational New 


ompletely New Sets and E uipment: SORR Fast 
Action Board Game, $1 to $3; PANDA BEAR’ Best 
Game for Little Folks, $1; ROOK, PIT, FLINCH, 
TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 





Want to RELAX? 
HOT SPRINGS arkansas 



















With golf, tennis, horseback, scenic 
wonders, mellow sunshine. ... With 
health-building Baths that relieve brain 
fag, aching joints, arthritis and the like. 
- With matchless Bathhouses, super- 
vised by the U.S. Gov’t which owns and 
recommends these waters. ... With liv- 
ing comfort to suit your taste and purse. 
FREE BOOKLET. Address: Health 
Bureau, NW-12 Commerce Poe mm 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, 
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so well. On one side of the statue rises 
Bear Mountain; on the other the Hudson 
River gleams through the trees. The Ap- 


ing from Maine to Georgia—passes at its 
feet, and across the trail three stanzas 
of Whitman’s “Song of the Open Road” 
are inscribed on a large granite rock. 








EDUCATION 


University for the Employed 


With sedate pedagogical fanfare, North- 
eastern University last week took unto it- 
self a new president. Students, faculty, and 
delegates from 400 educational institutions 
flocked to an inaugural ceremony in Bos- 
ton welcoming Dr. Carl Stephens Ell, 53- 
year-old Indiana-born engineer, as second 
president, succeeding the retiring founder, 
Dr. Frank Palmer Speare. 

Thanking them for their speeches, Dr. 
Ell told a story about a certain college 
president who was the victim one morning 
of students who had daubed paint on the 
stair rail of the faculty entrance to the 
chapel. Ascending the pulpit, the school 
head displayed his smeared hand but 
promised not to punish anyone, for he 
himself had obviously had a hand in it. 

The yarn was appropriate, for Dr. Ell 
has had a hand in most of Northeastern’s 
accomplishments. He joined the univer- 
sity in 1910, just onc year after his gradu- 
ation from DePauw University and twelve 
years after Dr. Speare had launched 
Northeastern as an outgrowth of the Bos- 
ton YMCA’s educational work. Ell head- 
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ed the engineering school for 23 years and 


palachian trail—a hiker’s footpath stretch-: 





Wide World 


At the Walt Whitman statue dedication: Edmund W. Wakelee, W. 
Averell Harriman, Robert E. Sherwood, Robert Moses, Myron H. Aven Y, 
Jo Davidson (the sculptor), and Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti of New York 


also served as vice president of the uni- 
versity for fifteen. Between them, Drs. 
Speare and Ell made Northeastern what 
it started out to be—a “university for em- 
ployed men.” 

Most of the university’s 6,000 students 
work in the daytime and go to school at 
night. In three buildings on the Hunting- 
ton Avenue campus (soon to be replaced 
by seven new structures), night schools 
teach law, business, technical, and college- 
preparatory courses. Though Northeast- 
ern is now independent of the YMCA, it 
operates the Huntington Day School for 
Boys in the Boston YMCA and has start- 
ed branch law and business schools with 
YMCA aid in Providence, Springfield, and 
Worcester. 

But by far the most distinctive part of 
Northeastern’s practical program is the 
daytime cooperative plan. By arrangement 
with some 300 cooperating firms—notably 
General Electric, Boston Edison, Bethle- 
hem Steel, and the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Co.—work and study are sand- 
wiched into a five-year curriculum. Thus 
the colleges of liberal arts, engineering, 
and business put freshmen through rou- 
tine courses; then, in sophomore year, pair 
them off into Divisions A and B. Begin- 
ning in September, Student A attends 
classes for ten weeks, while Student B 
works at a job assigned him by his faculty 
adviser. Then they switch, Student A 
going to work, and Student B to college. 
Except for six weeks of vacation, they re- 
peat the process throughout the year. 

Usually Northeastern assigns second- 
year men to tough, routine jobs to test 
them. They start at a minimum of $12 a 
week and gradually climb to $16 in sen- 
ior year. 
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William and Mary Looks Ahead 


The College of William and Mary in 
Virginia was chartered by the British King 
William and Queen Mary in 1693. The 
great English architect Sir Christopher 
Wren designed its first building. Among 
its historic graduates were Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Monroe, and John Marshall. 
And in Dr. John Stewart Bryan, publisher 
of The Richmond News-Leader and The 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, the college 
now has a history-loving, international- 
minded president. 

Last week Dr. Bryan announced a plan 
to gauge student opinion on America’s 
part in the history to be made during the 
next ten crucial years. To 300 other college 
heads he sent invitations to enter an es- 
say contest for $4,050 in prizes. Each will 
choose three students to collaborate on a 
5,000-word analysis of international econ- 
omy, politics, and geography, and next 
summer William and Mary will publish 
the best papers in a book. “It is the gen- 
eration of students now about to pass from 
academic halls,” said Dr. Bryan, “that 
must ultimately bear the responsibilty for 
carrying to conclusion the national poli- 
cies we evolve today.” 











BOOKS 


Pet Hates of Mark Twain: 
Theodore Roosevelt Heads List 
in Papers Newly Published 


Mark Twain, generally acclaimed as 
possessor of the greatest humorous gift of 
his generation, was also a man of im- 
placable hatreds. When the mood was on, 
he could spit a victim and roast him to a 
turn. And he rather enjoyed it. 

At his death in 1910, Twain left a great 
bulk of unpublished papers of a personal 
and—rumor had it—volcanic nature. A 
portion of that typescript is published this 
week, edited and arranged by Bernard De- 
Voto. Called Marx Twatn 1n Ervption, 
the book richly bears out the rumor. 

Most of the people who came into Mark 
Twain’s wrathful ken are dead now, and 
the words which would have made blister- 
ing, wounding reading in their day can be 
dished out as caviar to the general public. 

The gall is divided roughly into three 
parts—political, social, and literary. Pri- 
vate enemy No. 1 was Theodore Roose- 
velt. Twain considered the strenuous Pres- 
ident a publicity-seeking fraud with dan- 
gerous leanings toward autocracy. The big 
stick which the President shook at the 
corporations was just part of his “dime- 
novel heroics,” said Twain; Roosevelt had 
no intention of castigating the rich men 
because he was “their man.” 

Twain was obsessed with the “monar- 
chical” tendency of the Theodore Roose- 








often worst 
breath Offenders 


Don’t let Denture Breath and stains shout “False Teeth” 


KEEP PLATES LIKE NEW WITH POLIDENT 


A thin dark film collects on plates 
and bridges. This film soaks up odors and 
impurities like a sponge! It holds germs 
and decay bacteria . . . gets into every tiny 
crevice where brushing can’t even reach. 
And it’s so tough that ordinary brushing 
seldom removes it. 

Almost always it results in “denture 
breath”, one of the most offensive of 
breath odors. You won’t know if you have 
it—but others will. 


Yet there’s a perfect way to clean and 
purify false teeth without brushing, acid 


POLIDENT 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 
Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half F 


a glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge 
for 10 to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 


or danger. It is Polident, a powder that 
dissolves away all film, stains, tarnish and 
odor. Makes your breath sweeter — and 
your plates or removable bridges look 
better and feel better. 


Tens of thousands call Polident a bless- 
ing for convenience and hygiene. Long- 
lasting can costs only 30¢ at any drug 
store, and your money back if not de- 
lighted. Approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau and thousands of leading den- 
tists everywhere. Hudson Products Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 













Listen to 


“AHEAD OF THE HEADLINES” 


NEWSWEEK on the Air! 


43 stations of the NBC Blue 
network every Sunday, 11:45 A.M. 
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For wondrous Welsh 
Rabbits...this sharp 


Old English 


Fiocess Vheddan Cheese 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 


ACHIEVED IT! 
SIZES: 2-POUND LOAF; 
%-POUND PACKAGE 








Only your finest 


china will do! 


@ Trot out your Early Staffordshire, 
for here is a high-born soup worthy 
of a princely welcome—Underwood 
Black Bean Soup. You'll never 
know how much it contributes to 
the success of your dinner party 
until you serve it, properly embel- 
lished with a spot of sherry, a slice 
of egg and one of lemon. Delicious! 


@ Try Underwood Purée Mongole, 
too, a seasoned blend of tomatoes, 
peas and julienned vegetables. 


@ If your dealer does not carry these. 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 48 | 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 


UNDER WOOD 
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velt Administration (for “monarchy” read 
“dictatorship,” for that is what he meant) : 

“Our monarch is more powerful, more 
arbitrary, more autocratic than any in 
Europe, its White House commands are 
not under restraint of law or custom or 
the Constitution, it can ride down the Con- 
gress. . . It can concentrate and augment 
power at the Capital by despoiling the 
States of their reserved rights. . . It can 
pack the Supreme Court with judges 
friendly to its ambitions.” 

Next in line are holders of America’s 
great fortunes, of whom Mark Twain knew 
a great many. He branded Sen. William A. 
Clark of Montana “a shame to the Ameri- 
can nation, and no one has helped to send 
him to the Senate who did not know that 
his proper place was the penitentiary, 
with a chain and ball on his legs.” Andrew 
Carnegie gets a merciless ribbing, as 
does John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s_ Bible 
Class (of which Twain was an honorary 
member) . 

On Bret Harte: “Harte had no feeling, 
for the reason that he had no machinery 
to feel with . .. He hadn’t any more pas- 
sion for his country than an oyster has 
for its bed; in fact not so much and I 
apologize to the oyster.” 

But not all the present papers are about 
Twain’s hates. There are memoirs of the 
days in Hannibal, Mo.; of Kipling, whom 
he praises highly; of the youthful Winston 
Churchill, whom Twain met in London and 
liked, although he couldn’t get a word in 
edgeways. But most of the time the old 
volcano is in full blast, and it’s quite a 
sight. (Mark Twartn 1n Eruption. 402 
pages, 127,000 words. Frontispiece, index. 
Harper, New York. $3.75.) 


Painting Arithmetic —_Invention 


Autobiography of Originality 


Dorothy Rice Sims is what the French 
call an originale; she pursues her own way 
through life without regard to any es- 
tablished way of doing things. Such people 
make ideal subjects for biographies, and 
that is why Curtouser AND Curtovser, 
Dorothy Sims’ story of her life and her 
friends, is a readable and often very funny 
book. 

Like her father, Isaac L. Rice, who had 
several brilliant careers in music, writing, 
magazine publishing, chess, the law, and 
starting new industries, Dorothy is ver- 
satile. She writes fiction, paints, and 
sculps professionally; she claims to be the 
first woman to ride a motorcycle, doing 
her pioneering on Riverside Drive, New 
York, at the same time her mother was 
getting an anti-noise campaign under way, 
One of the first women to fly her own 
plane, Dorothy broke her back in an 
early flight but went on flying. She in- 
vented psychic bridge and has played 
champion matches with her husband, 
P. Hal Sims. 

Before she was Mrs. Sims, Dorothy was 
married to Waldo Peirce, the painter. How 
that came about is characteristic. She 
was in Paris studying, when a fellow 
artist, George- Biddle, told her that she 
should marry his friend Peirce who was 
“just as crazy” as she was. Dorothy says 
it seemed a good idea. She inquired how 
tall this Peirce was and learned he was 6 
foot 2. “This seemed like a dignified height. 
I told George to produce Waldo, which he 
did. We got married in Madrid, in a Ger- 
man Methodist Church, with the American 
vice consul, who was a Filipino, to make 


Prom ‘Curiouser and Curiouser’ (Simon & Schuster) 
Boxing Society Playwriting 


Dorothy Sims muses—a drawing from her odds ’n’ ends autobiography 
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it legal.” (Curtouser anp CurtouseEr. 203 
pages, 29,000 words. Illustrations. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2.) 





Husband vs. Falcon 


One of the most promising American 
writers of the 20s, Glenway Wescott, has 
published no fiction since 1930. At that 
time, in “The Babe’s Bed,” it appeared 
that the young expatriate had come to 
the end of the path he had been following, 
that his gift had somehow got lost in 
introspection and refined to the vanishing 
point in cosmopolitan preciosity. 

This week, Wescott makes a fresh start 
in a short novel called Tue Perm 
Hawk—a love story set in that Cythera 
of the Anglo-Saxon intelligentsia—1920 
France. A love story, that is, with varia- 
tions, exotic, symbological, and sadistic. 

The events described take place in a 
single afternoon, when a conflict that has 
been brewing between a married couple of 
the Irish gentry comes to a sudden boil. 
The third party to their quarrel is a falcon 
that the lady is training, which she keeps 
with her always, to her husband’s disgust. 
This hooded bird, perched on the apex of 
the marital triangle, broods over the story 
like Shakespeare’s famous bird of fear “un- 
pleasing to the married ear,” giving a 
weird and perverse quality to the whole. 

It is idle to speculate upon what might 
have happened to Wescott’s talent if he’d 
adhered to the line he first took with “The 
Grandmothers.” From this subtle and 
beautifully written story, it is obvious 
that a superb storyteller has been silent 
too long. (Tue Prrerm Hawk. 127 pages, 
20,000 words. Harper, New York. $1.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Suort Stories From THe New Yorker. 
438 pages, 146,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $3. Sixty-eight of the best 
stories _ (leaving out humorous articles) 
that have appeared in The New Yorker 
in the fifteen years of its existence. Among 
the authors are Thomas Wolfe, Erskine 
Caldwell, Kay Boyle, John O’Hara, James 
Thurber, and Wolcott Gibbs. 


Make Bricut tHe Arrows. By Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 65 pages. Harper, New 
York. $1.75. The poet’s “1940 Notebook,” 
containing poems written “in passion and 
deep concern” over the presert world situ- 
ation and in particular the plight of Eng- 
land and France. This topical verse will 
not add much to Miss Millay’s poetic 
stature, accomplished though some of it is. 


Germs AND THE Man. By Justina Hill. 
461 pages, 131,000 words. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. Putnam, New York. 
$3.75. An excellent layman’s book on in- 
fections, serums, and antiseptics by a lead- 
ing American urologist. 
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that lasts a 
No question about it...a Rolls 
Razor is the ideal gift for the “he 
man.” This superb British-made 
safety razor can be trusted to 
really turn shaving into pleasure. 


Its one blade is made of genu- 
ine, sturdy Sheffield steel ... the 
kind master-barbers use...hand- 
forged and hollow-ground. A few 
flicks of the wrist, with the semi- 
automatic strop and hone, con- 
tained right in the case, and the 












The Gift 
LIFETIME 


blade is quickly restored to its 
original keenness. Today 
hundreds of thousands of Rolls 
Razors are duplicating the face- 
happy shaves they gave ten 
years ago. 

When the appropriate date 
arrives, give some lucky fellow 
a Rolls Razor and win his last- 
ing gratitude. See your dealer 
for a demonstration or write for 
free descriptive folder N122. 


$10 and up. Shaving bowl, $1. Soap refill, 6O¢. 


LLS RAZOR 





EE. ROLLS RAZOR, Inc.—Sales & Service-342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











“El Volcan 


STAY A WHILE 


Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports. 


Make your vacation an adventure in contrasts 
.« ++ Stay a while in Panama. 


SEE . . . coconut isles, white coral beaches, un- 
spoiled jungles . . . the Panama Canal in opera- 
tion ... palm-thatched bamboo “town halls” 


where San Blas chiefs 
on their tails” . 
«+. coffee fincas in the mountains ... gay cos- 
mopolitan night life. 


And SHOP for the wide world’s tourist products 
at duty-free prices. 


ALL-EXPENSE Tours %& 


lon, Panama City, dobe ranchos, ~ 
Baru” coffee country, @ Sizer i 
Passenger ship transit of Canal, 
TouR J: 15 days. $136 per person. 3 ‘ 
Tour G in full, plus excursions: ~~ © -='*="" 
sSanta Clara beach, palm-fringed Te- — . 

sboga Island, mysterious far-flung San 
Blas Indian islands. 

P Tour: 7 days... min- 
imum part of 4 for low rate of $95 
each. Battle for deep-sea monsters, 
black marlin, sailfish; or hunt moun- 
tains for stealthy Tigrito, jungle 
tivers for treacherous alligators. 
Competent guides; boats, or horses, 
etc. 


Rates include transportation, hotel, ~ 
meals, guides, sightseeing, in Panama. 
but not liquors, tips, etc. 


Easy to get to 
using the regular and 
frequent schedules of estab- 
lished steamship ond air lines from 






























reside .. . sailfish “walk 


. - dobe ranchos on the plains 
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$186. 


See your Travel Agent, or write for information and booklet to 
PANAMA NatIONAL Tourist COMMISSION 


Apartado 914N 





“PANAMA pro: 
vide all-expense tours of from 1 to 
21 days at costs of from $10.50 to 


Panama, R. de P. 











143 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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itinerary or with one of the many delightful winter va- ' 





cations Illinois Central offers you. Look over this list. 
Consult your travel agent or fill in and mail coupon. 
0 Free booklet on New O Mid-winter Sports 
Orleans arnivalin New 
O Free booklet on Avery G eans—Sugar 
ener dong oO Mardi Gras in New 
O Hunting, Fishing Orleans—Mid-winter 
Cruises via New Orleans: Vacation Party (Feb. 
O Caribbean _ 21-27) 
Beh Ame Oct, Ma, Bt 
= 
( Vagabond Cneas plantation 
0 Mexico via New Orleans homes 
CO California or Florida via © Beautiful Talio- 
New Orleans pe 1c ; uctii ~ 
0) New Orleans Spring Roel ong Ss 
Fiesta color. Framing size 
O Installment plan vaca- 9 x 12. Send 10¢ for 
tions packing and postage 
LL We LARA 
‘assenger c Manager 
Illinois Central System 
501Q Central Station, Chicago, Il. 
PRD. wcandaccsessessoosoqnnsedadeekas 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Frankenstein, M. C. 


N. one seems to know exactly 
how many Federal commissions and 
agencies exist: Congressmen have guessed 
at ‘130. The American Bar Association 
says 115. The learned Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management appointed by 
the President some time back was not 
definite. 

No one knows how many regulations 
these seemingly countless Federal commis- 
sions and agencies have issued. All we 
know is that these regulations would, if 
collected, cover some 20,000 pages. This 
is more, in volume, than all the laws 
passed by Congress since 1789. 

These regulations include 5,000 different 
prohibitions upon ways of doing business. 
The violation of any one of them is a 
crime. Yet they are not collected in any 
one place where citizens may consult them. 
In 1938, Congress provided money to col- 
lect and codify them. In two years only 
one-quarter of them have been codified. 
Meanwhile that codification itself has be- 
come out of date. New regulations have 
been pouring out so fast that the collec- 
tors could not catch up. Talk about Hy- 
dra’s heads! 

Having produced this monstrous ag- 
gregation of rule-making commissions and 
agencies, Congress, like Frankenstein, ap- 
pears incapable of finding a way to con- 
trol its creature. It has now spent over 
two years kicking around the only meas- 
ure that has a chance to regulate the 
regulators—the Walter-Logan Bill. 

The purpose of this bill is “to prevent 
administrative absolutism.” It makes pos- 
sible a judicial review not only of the 
rules laid down by administrative agen- 
cies but of the facts in individual cases. 
Essentially it gives the citizen recourse 
to the Federal courts as a_ protection 
against a process by which the combined 
functions of prosecutor, judge, jury and 
executioner are lodged in the same bureau- 
crats. 

Committees of the Senate and House 
began considering this bill more than two 
years ago. The House passed it on April 
18, 1940. The Senate had passed a some- 
what different version of it on July 18, 
1939, but, shortly after, Senators Barkley 
and Minton had maneuvered to get it re- 
turned to the calendar. There it rests, to- 
gether with the House version and a favor- 
able report from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The bureaucrats and their spokesmen 
have made every effort to hinder its pas- 





sage. To possibly legitimate criticisms of 
detail have been added the most sweep- 
ing objections that no “single formula or 
set of formulas” can properly regulate the 
bureaucratic agencies. To the initial ma- 
neuverings of Senators Barkley and Min- 
ton has been added a series of flagrantly 
obstructionist moves. Twice the Senate 
has been asked to delay action until it 
gets a report on the bill from a committee 
appointed by the Attorney General. Twice 
the dates on which the report was sup- 
posed to have been presented have gone 
by without so much as a sight of the re- 
port. More than twice the Administration 
has tried to get Congress to go home, 
knowing full well that the Walter-Logan 
Bill will die if it is not acted upon by the 
Senate before adjournment. 

But some members of the Senate seem 
to have realized, at last, the danger—the 
immediate danger—of the Frankenstein’s 
monster they have set in motion. The very 
strategy the bureaucrats have employed 
seems tc have given these members of 
Congress the jolt they needed. For, after 
they let themselves be twice put off by 
the request that they wait for the Attor- 
ney General’s committee report, they 
awakened to the fact that they had simply 
been induced to surrender more of their 
legislative power to the executive branch 
of government. 

The purpose of Congress is to consider 
legislation on its own account and through 
its own expert services. When Congress 
runs to an administrative agency for ad- 
vice as to how to extricate itself from a 
mess it created in giving administrative 
agencies too much power, and when Con- 
gress permits itself to be hog-tied by such 
an administrative agency, it is destroying 
the primary reason for its existence. 

It would do Congress, the bureaucrats 
and the public no harm to ponder what 
Winston Churchill said last week when a 
new session of Parliament was inaugu- 
rated. We proclaim, he said, “the faith and 
sincerity of our resolve to keep vital and 
active, even in the midst of our struggle 
for life, even under the fire of the enemy, 
those parliamentary institutions which 
have served us so well and which the 
wisdom and civic virtue of our forebears 
shaped and founded .. .” If, in a supreme 
emergency, the Prime Minister can say 
that, we, in our relatively protected situ- 
ation, do little credit to ourselves if we 
permit the surrender of the prerogatives of 
our supreme legislative body. 

Grant that there are imperfections in 
the Walter-Logan Bill. But remember that 
there was no such real or pretended strain 
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for perfectionism when Congress was en- 
gaged in regulating business agencies. 
Bills were passed in fewer days than the 
Walter-Logan Bill has taken in months. 
Business was told that some inequities 
were inevitable in general legislation. Now 
the shoe is on the other foot. The regu- 
lators are to be regulated and apparently 
they can’t take the medicine they so gail, 
dished up for others. 





Unionism Without Unity 


O, the day the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opened its New Orleans con- 
vention and received President Roosevelt's 
letter on labor peace and cooperation, 
AFL union plumbers on the Pittsburgh 
Housing Authority’s Terrace Village proj- 
ect went on strike against AFL Heavy 
Construction Laborers Union members’ 
laying the water mains. 

Jurisdictional fights of this sort are 
older than the schism between the AFL 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Every change or improvement in 
construction methods brings its series of 
them. Every large job must contend with 
one or more of them. Committees, con- 
ferences, authorities, referees, arbitrations, 
boards have been set up. Still these dis- 
putes go on. 

The AFL itself can do nothing to pre- 
vent them. Its executive council told the 
convention, in discussing racketeering in 
unions, that the national and international 
unions the AFL has chartered are “auton- 
omous organizations, exercising full and 
complete authority over their own ad- 
ministrative policies.” What it cannot do 
with racketeers, it cannot do to prevent 
jurisdictional fights. So genuine unity in 
labor apparently requires, among other 
things, the reorganization of the AFL 
itself. 

Many people, including Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, would like to see the 
American labor movement united at the 
top, joined formally at least. If we could 
assume, cynically, that there was no 
longer dispute on whether labor should 
organize by crafts or by industries, we 
could indeed tie the AFL and CIO to- 
gether at the top, like a couple of bunches 
of radishes. This would yield certain politi- 
cal advantages. It would further the de- 
sire of some New Dealers for a national 
labor party proportionately as large as the 
present New York American Labor party 
—large enough to carry the balance in 
some national elections. But even the 
political effectiveness of such a union would 
be temporary. Unless the basic economic 
differences were settled it would fly apart. 

The course of the two labor conventions 
suggests that real unity is a long way off. 
This is disappointing. But it is better to 
deal with the fundamental problems of 
reasons for disunion than to waste time 
concocting a papier-maché union. 
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BOXED DESK SETS 


Think back to the gifts you've bought only a short time 
ago—and how they've been worn out and cast aside. 


Then think—a Sheaffer Lifetime Feathertouch gift AT PRICES ‘ 


remains handsome and serves for its owner's whole life! 

It is useful every day. Every day it is worn next to YoU CAN 
the heart and brings the giver to mind. Forceful ONE- 

stroke filling and flushing KEEPS it working perfectly — AFFO R D : 
platinum in the tiny pen point slit makes it write instantly, 
always. Matched with the new permanently sharp Fineline 
pencil, it is the finest gift of the kind on earth. And it costs 
no more than many another of shorter life and lesser 
quality! Give to last—give the finest—give a Sheaffer! 
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